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EXCAVATION  OF  THE  BELL-BARROW 
IN  DEERLEAP  WOOD,  WOTTON 

BY 

J.  X.  W.  P.  CORCORAN,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  f.s.a. 

THE  bell-barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood,  Wotton,  lies  immediately 
south  of  a  track  through  a  plantation  of  conifers  between 
the  railway  line  and  the  main  road  (A25)  from  Guildford  to 
Dorking  (Fig.  I).1  Its  builders  did  not  choose  the  highest  ground  in 
the  vicinity,  which  would  have  been  on  the  North  Downs  (White 
Downs)  1,400  yards  to  the  north  and  700  feet  above  Ordnance 
Datum.  Similarly,  a  much  less  prominent  ridge,  150  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  barrow,  was  ignored.  To  the  west  and  east,  however,  the 
ground  is  approximately  level  until  it  slopes  into  a  small  valley  350 
yards  to  the  north-east.  The  barrow  is  approximately  420  feet  above 
sea-level,  its  highest  point  being  428  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum. 
Prior  to  excavation  the  condition  of  the  mound  was  similar  to 
that  described  by  Grinsell  in  1931.2  Since  that  date  young  conifers 
have  been  planted  around  the  site ;  none  grow  on  the  mound  proper, 
but  the  outer  bank  for  most  of  its  circumference  and  the  ditch  on 
the  west  side  are  hidden  in  the  plantation.  Nine  older  trees  crowned 
the  summit  and  traces  of  earlier  trees  were  found  during  the  pre- 
liminary clearance  of  the  site.  The  mound  itself  and  its  immediate 
environment  are  covered  by  bracken,  which  grows  in  profusion  to  a 
considerable  height  during  the  summer. 

The  barrow  lies  on  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Sandy  Folkestone  Beds 
of  the  Lower  Greensand,  which  have  an  east-west  orientation  at  this 
point  and  a  width  of  approximately  800  yards.  To  the  north  and 
south  respectively  lie  Gault  and  Sandgate  Beds,  the  latter  also 
forming  a  division  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  The  Sandy  Folkestone 
Beds  are  composed  mainly  of  light-coloured,  coarse  and  well-rounded 
sands  with  thin  veins  of  ironstone.  In  places  the  sand  is  iron-stained. 
Ironstone,  or  carstone,  usually  lies  in  narrow  veins,  one  or  two  inches 
thick,  and  composed  of  pebbles  up  to  approximately  1£  inches  in 
diameter.3  Each  of  these  features  was  identified  during  excavation, 
and  sections  cut  into   undisturbed  sand  underlying  the  barrow 

1  National  Grid  Reference  TQ  (51)  1185  4805.  Ordnance  Survey  Six-Inch 
Sheet  XXXIII  NW,  One  Inch  Sheet  170. 

2  Grinsell,  Sy.  A.C.,  xl  (1932),  62-4,  pi.  xv. 

3  Geological  Survey  One  Inch  Sheet  286.  Cf.  H.  G.  Davies  and  F.  H. 
Edmunds,  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Alder  shot  and  Guildford  (Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  England  and  Wales),  London  (1929),  30-5. 
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2  EXCAVATION    OF   THE    BELL-BARROW    IN    DEERLEAP   WOOD 

revealed  a  diversity  of  colour,  ranging  from  almost  pure  white  to 
deep  iron-stained  orange;  but  some  of  these  colour  changes  under 
the  original  mound  have  taken  place  since  the  barrow  was  built. 
Some  seams  of  ironstone  found  in  the  Sandy  Folkestone  Beds  are 
more  than  1  foot  in  thickness,  and  although  no  such  seam  was 
identified  on  the  site,  the  ironstone  capping  of  the  inner  mound, 
particularly  the  larger  blocks,  must  have  been  derived  in  part  from 
such  a  seam. 


4*  round  barrow  <a  possible  round  borrow 

of  mesolithic  flints       G  mesolithic  hobitotion  site 
i                                       2     -|  o 

i i  miles  i  .  .  . 
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Fig.  1.— Map. 


The  barrow  was  excavated  from  April  to  July  1960  by  students  of 
Archaeology  classes  organized  by  the  Department  of  Extra-Mural 
Studies  in  the  University  of  London.  Permission  to  dig  was  readily 
given  by  Major  the  Hon.  S.  Stonor,  acting  for  the  owner  of  the 
Wotton  Estate,  Mr.  C.  J.  A.  Evelyn. 


EXCAVATION 
The  aim  of  the  excavation  was  to  determine  the  structural  details 
of  the  site,  locate  the  primary  and  any  possible  secondary  burials, 
and  identify  its  cultural  associations.   Owing  to  its  size  it  was  not 
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Fig.  2. — General  Plan. 
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possible  to  excavate  the  entire  mound,  and  a  modification  of  the 
quadrant  method  was  used.  Four  offset  trenches  were  planned  to 
meet  at  the  centre  of  the  site  with  a  subsequent  extension  of  the 
central  area  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  an  examination  of  the 
structural  features  and  burial.  Trench  I  cut  into  the  centre  of  the 
mound  from  the  south,  trench  II  from  the  east,  trench  III  from  the 
north  and  trench  IV  from  the  west.  An  area  some  500  feet  square 
was  gradually  uncovered  in  the  centre.  Trench  V  was  subsequently 
cut  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  outer  bank  (Fig.  2). 

Once  trench  I  had  been  completed  the  structural  history  of  the 
site  was  revealed,  and  the  other  trenches  cut  through  the  mound 
proper  provided  the  necessary  confirmation  (Fig.  4  and  pi.  la). 
To  the  south  a  flat-bottomed,  originally  straight-sided,  ditch  was 
located,  cut  into  the  firm  and  bright  orange  sand  of  the  Folkestone 
Beds.  It  was  8  feet  wide  from  lip  to  lip,  7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  originally  5  feet  deep.  There  was  a  hard  layer  of  iron-pan  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  cutting  and  many  of  the  flints  found  in  the 
ditch  area  were  heavily  iron-stained.  North  of  the  ditch  the  section 
showed  that  the  wide  berm  was  merely  the  natural  ground  surface 
at  the  time  that  the  mound  was  erected.  It  was  subsequently 
overlaid  by  considerable  down- wash  from  the  mound.  A  deposit  of 
orange  sand  marked  the  outer  limits  of  the  mound  proper  which  was 
built  of  turves,  the  tip-lines  of  which  could  be  identified  (pi.  lb). 
At  the  time  of  construction  this  mound  must  have  stood  higher  than 
it  does  today,  perhaps  2  feet  or  more  at  the  summit,  and  this  would 
have  presented  a  rather  steeper  profile. 

At  the  northern  limit  of  trench  I  many  loose  stones  were  found, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  uncover  them  in  situ  without  disturbing 
them.  It  was  not  until  this  trench  had  been  completed  that  their 
significance  could  be  appreciated.  In  section  these  stones  appeared 
as  a  loosely  laid  capping,  one  course  in  thickness.  They  overlay  an 
inner  mound,  also  built  of  turves,  the  tip-fines  of  which  were  similarly 
visible  (pis.  Ila  and  b).  Throughout  the  length  of  this  trench  the 
barrow  lay  on  the  natural  sand  which  varied  in  colour  from  white 
under  the  mound  to  the  bright  orange  of  the  ditch  area. 

The  sequence  of  construction  as  revealed  in  trench  I  was  confirmed 
later.  It  appeared  that  the  assumed  burial  was  placed  on  the 
original  ground  surface,  marked  by  an  unbroken  buried  soil,  and  a 
turf  mound,  some  25  to  30  feet  in. diameter  and  3  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  built  over  it.  To  this  was  added  a  stone  capping  of  greater 
complexity  than  was  at  first  recognized  in  trench  I.  The  mound 
proper,  also  built  of  turf,  was  68  feet  wide  from  north  to  south  and 
59  feet  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  was  originally  approximately 
7  or  8  feet  high  and  was  built  over  the  capping.  Finally,  the  ditch 
was  dug,  130  feet  in  diameter,  and  separated  from  the  edge  of  the 
mound  by  a  berm  whose  average  width  was  28  feet.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  top-soil  was  thrown  outwards  to  form  a  bank  but  that 
the  bright  orange  sand  of  the  subsoil  was  heaped  around  the  edge 
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of  the  turf  mound,  perhaps  partially  for  deliberate  visual  effect. 
Without  complete  excavation  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the 
ditch  was  continuous,  but  there  were  no  surface  indications  of  a 
causeway  and  the  ditch  may  be  traced  without  difficulty  on  the  surface 
throughout  its  circuit.  There  was  no  trace  in  any  part  of  the  site 
excavated  of  post-holes  suggestive  of  timber  circles  or  other  uprights. 

Since  the  barrow  was  built,  a  well-developed  podsol  profile  of  the 
Humus  Podsol  sub-type4  had  formed  on  the  mound,  and  was  clearly 
defined  in  section  although  the  A2  horizon  was  indistinct  in  places, 
due  to  recent  disturbance  from  tree  roots  (Fig.  4).  It  continued 
laterally  beyond  the  mound  proper  into  the  berm  area,  and  similar 
podsols  had  developed  in  the  ditches.  In  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  inner  mound,  the  thin  irregular  bands  of  alluviated  humic  mate- 
rial, typical  of  Dutch  Bronze  Age  barrows  built  on  sand,5  had  formed 
(pi.  lb).  The  turf  line  of  a  buried  soil  was  clearly  visible  in  many 
places,  particularly  below  the  inner  mound,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  survived  to  the  same  extent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mound 
proper  (pis.  lb  and  Ila).  This  is  probably  due  to  the  dense  structure 
of  the  inner  turf  mound  and  its  stone  capping,  which  have  tended  to 
inhibit  percolation  from  upper  levels.  The  buried  soil  was  a  dark 
band,  varying  from  \  inch  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  composed  of 
amorphous  humic  materials.  In  some  places  a  second  thinner  humus 
line  lay  beneath  it.  Beneath  the  mound  the  subsoil  was  leached  to 
an  almost  pure  white,  but  its  colour  in  the  ditch  area  was  the  bright 
yellow-orange  of  iron-stained  sand.  The  predominant  colours  of  the 
subsoil  in  the  berm  area  were  light  browns  and  fawns.  Under  the 
buried  soil  beneath  the  inner  mound  traces,  in  the  form  of  sand 
discoloration,  of  a  decayed  tree-trunk  and  its  roots  were  identified 
(pi.  Ilfl). 

It  was  possible  to  cut  only  one  trench  through  the  outer  bank  as 
it  was  either  covered  by  the  trees  of  the  plantation  or  destroyed 
by  the  track  running  immediately  north  of  the  site.  Despite  this, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  this  low  bank  through  most  of  its  circumference. 
Details  of  its  construction  are  not  absolutely  clear,  but  it  appears 
that  a  low  mound  of  sand,  possibly  from  the  top-soil  of  the  ditch, 
was  built,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  20  feet  wide  (Fig.  4).  At  present 
it  is  no  more  than  2  feet  high,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  what  height  it 
originally  stood.  Silting  in  the  ditch  sections,  however,  shows  that 
there  was  some  infilling  from  without,  which  suggests  that  the  bank 
was  originally  higher.  A  clearly  defined  podsol  had  formed  under  the 
bank. 

The  Stone  Capping.  When  the  central  area  was  finally  uncovered, 
a  stone  capping  was  exposed.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  in 
trench  I  a  single  layer  of  stones  marked  the  limits  of  the  capping, 
but  when  the  whole  of  the  capping  was  revealed  it  could  be  seen 
that  to  the  north  of  the  assumed  centre  of  the  mound  the  capping 

4  Cornwall,  Soils  for  the  Archaeologist,  London  (1958),  110-11. 

5  Cf.  barrow  II  on  Ermelose  Heide  in  the  parish  of  Ermelo.  Modderman, 
B.R.O.B.,  V  (1954),  20,  pi.  iv,  xxxiii. 
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was  18  inches  thick,  built  of  six  courses  of  ironstone  blocks  at  its 
greatest  extent  and  tapering  to  its  outer  limits  (pis.  II,  III,  and 
Fig.  4).  Some  of  these  blocks  measured  2  feet  in  length.  The  limits 
approached  the  original  ground  surface  towards  the  north,  west  and 
south :  on  the  eastern  side,  however,  the  capping  ended  abruptly  in 
a  straight  horizontal  line  at  a  maximum  height  of  4  feet  above  original 
ground  level  but  curving  to  the  original  ground  surface  at  its  north- 
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Fig.  3. — Plan  of  Stone  Capping. 
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eastern  and  south-eastern  extremities  (pi.  116  and  Figs.  3  and  4). 
This  gave  a  dome-like  appearance  to  the  capping  with  the  eastern 
side  cut  away  although,  of  course,  this  overlay  the  inner  mound  of 
turf,  which  itself  may  also  have  had  a  straight  eastern  edge.  As  the 
eastern  edge  was  so  carefully  finished  it  cannot  be  suggested  that 
this  capping  was  left  incomplete  by  its  builders.  With  plentiful 
supplies  of  suitable  stone  available  in  the  vicinity  this  would  hardly 
be  consistent.    The  remainder  of  the  barrow  structure  is  of  such 
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high  quality  that  the  shape  of  the  capping  can  only  have  been 
planned  deliberately. 

It  is  difficult  to  cite  an  exact  parallel  to  this  structure.  Stone 
cappings  of  inner  mounds  within  Bronze  Age  barrows  are  known6 
but,  although  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  they  cover  the  whole 
of  the  inner  mound  and  are  circular  in  plan.  D-shaped  settings  of 
stones  have  been  found  under  round  cairns  in  Scotland,  but  these 
are  clearly  distinct  from  cappings.7  The  cairn-ring  under  Tregulland 
Burrow,  Treneglos,  Cornwall,8  was  also  D-shaped  in  plan,  with  the 
flattened  side  towards  the  east,  but  this  may  not  have  been  deliberate. 
A  crescentic  setting  of  stones,  open  to  the  west,  lay  within  and 
touched  the  peristalith  of  a  cairn  at  Foulden,  Berwickshire.9  This 
cairn  contained  cists  within  an  inner  oval  setting,  and  the  grave- 
furniture  included  Food  Vessels,  an  axe-hammer  and  flints.  Similar 
crescentic  settings  of  stone  of  the  same  date  have  been  found  in 
Ireland.10  A  plan  of  the  capping  at  Deerleap  Wood  taken  at  ground 
level  would  give  the  appearance  of  such  a  setting  of  stones  but,  in 
the  examples  cited  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  is  no  indication 
that  these  were  ever  anything  more  than  simple  crescentic  settings. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  an  inner  mound  of  the  Deerleap  Wood  type 
had  been  destroyed.  These  settings  may  have  been  constructed  in 
response  to  a  ritual  need  similar  to  that  which  produced  the  honied 
forecourts  of  the  gallery-graves  of  the  Irish  Carlingford  Culture  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  horseshoe-shaped  arrangements  of  the  trilithons 
and  inner  bluestone  setting  at  Stonehenge.11 

The  stone  structure  at  Deerleap  Wood  differs  from  normal  inner 
cairns  and  approximates  more  closely  to  the  idea  of  a  timber 
"mortuary  house,"  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  under 
several  Bronze  Age  barrows  in  southern  Britain.12  These  may  be 
regarded  as  copies  of  the  houses  of  the  living,  consecrated  to  the 
use  of  the  dead  during  and  after  the  period  of  burial  ritual.  In  shape 
the  inner  stone  structure  at  Deerleap  Wood  forms  a  kind  of  protective 
shell,  open  towards  the  east.  It  is  tentatively  suggested  that  this 
might  have  been  intended  to  represent  ritually,  and  in  stone,  a 
simple   tent-like  structure.    Such  shelters,   it  is  visualized,   were 

*  E.g.  Inner  cairns  in  Dorset  barrows;  Grinsell,  Dorset  Barrows,  (Dorchester 
1959),  47;  Garrowby  Wold  (M.  169),  Mortimer,  Forty  Years'  Researches  in 
British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire,  London  (1905),  138-40; 
Ysceifiog,  Flintshire,  Fox,  Arch.  Camb.,  LXXXI  (1926),  48-85. 

7  E.g.  Drannandow,  Minnigaff,  Kirkudbright,  Edwards,  P.S.A.S.,  LVII 
(1922-3),  66-7  (with  cists  and  Food  Vessels);  Inverlael,  Inverbroom,  Ross- 
shire,  Cree,  P.S.A.S.,  XLVIII  (1913-14),  114-20  (with  cists  and  Bronze  Age 
flints).  These  were  both  orientated  with  the  flat  side  of  the  "D' '  towards  the  west. 

8  Ashbee,  Antiq.  Journ.,  XXXVIII  (1958),  177,  180. 

9  Craw,  P.S.A.S.,  XLVIII  (1913-14),  316-25. 

"E.g.  Corrower,  Co.  Mayo,  Raftery,  P.R.I. A.,  LXI  (C)  (1960),  79-93. 
This  cairn  contained  at  least  thirteen  cremations  with  Food  Vessels.  The 
crescentic  setting  was  open  to  the  south.  Other  similar  structures  in  Ireland 
have  varied  orientations  {ibid.,  91-2). 

11  Corcoran,  P.P.S.,  XXVI  (1960),  133. 

12  Ashbee,  The  Bronze  Age  Round  Barrow  in  Britain,  London  (1960),  52-4. 
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perhaps  built  of  skins  with  a  pole  holding  open  one  side,  or  with  a 
wicker-work  frame,  suitable  for  temporary  occupation.  The  open 
side  here  faced  away  from  the  prevailing  wind.  If,  as  is  suggested 
below,  there  was  a  strong  tradition  of  hunting  remaining  in  the 
economy  in  this  part  of  Surrey  at  the  time  the  barrow  was  built, 
it  would  not  have  been  inappropriate  for  burial  ritual  to  have 
incorporated  some  memory  of  such  a  shelter,  but  rendered  in  a  more 
durable  stone  structure. 

The  Burial.  No  traces  of  any  primary  burial  were  found,  and  it 
must  be  assumed  that  this  had  been  destroyed  by  the  acidic  soil.13 
It  may  also  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  burial  rite  was  that  of 
inhumation  placed  on  the  original  ground  surface,  as  it  is  unlikely 
that  adequately  cremated  human  remains  would  have  disappeared 
completely  without  trace.  There  were  no  indications  of  any  pits  cut 
into  the  subsoil  and,  as  has  been  noted,  a  buried  soil,  apparently 
unbroken,  underlay  the  inner  mound.  Similarly,  any  grave  goods 
that  might  have  been  placed  with  the  body  must  have  been  of 
perishable  substances.  Neither  flint  of  post-Mesolithic  date  nor 
pottery  was  found  under  the  centre  of  the  inner  mound.  Neither  were 
secondary  burials  found  in  any  of  the  cuttings  made,  nor  were  there 
any  surface  indications  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant  of  the  mound 
which  was  completely  cleared  of  undergrowth.  Although  tree  roots 
and  rabbits  have  caused  some  disturbance  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
barrow  there  was  no  suggestion  of  human  interference.  The  stone 
capping  remained  intact. 

1,014  struck  flints  of  characteristic  Mesolithic  technique  were 
found  at  the  level  of  the  old  surface  and  in  the  make-up  of  the 
mound.  This  suggests  that  the  barrow  had  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  Mesolithic  working-floor.  The  only  artifacts  found  which  appear 
to  date  to  the  construction  of  the  barrow  were  a  broken  whetstone, 
found  in  the  berm  area  in  trench  II  but  sealed  beneath  3  feet  of 
downwash  from  the  mound,  and  a  flint  fabricator  from  the  stone 
capping.  Both  are  paralleled  among  artifacts  from  the  barrows  of 
the  Wessex  Culture.  The  Mesolithic  flints  and  Bronze  Age  artifacts 
are  discussed  below. 


13  Tests  revealed  that  the  pH  value  of  the  soil  from  the  original  ground 
surface  underlying  both  the  inner  mound  and  mound  proper  was  pH  5-7. 
This  is  sufficiently  close  to  pH  5-6  at  which  value  calcium  phosphate,  Ca3(P04)2, 
is  attacked  by  acids  in  humus  and  plant  roots.  In  the  present  circumstances 
it  is  probable  that  any  traces  of  bone  were  leached  out  and  lost  in  the  drainage. 
(Cf.  Cornwall,  Soils  for  the  Archceologist ,  195.)  The  value  of  pH  5-7  was 
obtained  by  the  electrical  method  using  a  Marconi  pH  meter  (TF  889)  at  a 
temperature  of  22°C.  Samples  were  also  tested  by  the  colimetric  method  using 
a  B.D.H.  "Capillator"  (Cornwall,  ibid.,  163-4)  and  this  gave  a  value  of  pH  6-0. 
A  cross-check  was  made  using  a  Doran  Mini  pH  meter.  The  acidity  of  the  soil 
would  also  account  for  the  absence  of  activity  by  earthworms.  Using  the 
Marconi  meter  a  value  of  pH  6-1  was  obtained  for  soil  from  under  the  orange 
sand  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  mound,  of  pH  6-4  from  a  clay  layer  in  the  ditch 
(trench  I)  and  of  pH  7-0  from  a  black  overlying  layer.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
B.  J.  Rickard  for  his  assistance  in  obtaining  these  readings. 
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DISCUSSION 
The  absence  of  a  primary  burial  was  not  unexpected  in  view  of  the 
known  acidity  of  the  soil.  Before  excavation,  however,  it  was  hoped 
that  some  artifacts  might  be  found  which  would  suggest  that  the 
builders  of  the  barrow  were  in  some  way  associated  with  the  Wessex 
Culture,  perhaps  in  connection  with  trade  between  that  area  and 
Scandinavia.  Contacts  with  Wessex  seem  possible  both  by  the  mere 
existence  of  a  mound  of  bell-barrow  form  and  from  the  whetstone, 
which  has  parallels  in  the  burial-deposits  of  the  Wessex  Culture. 
The  bell-barrow  is  one  of  those  types  whose  distribution  is  mainly 
concentrated  in  Wessex,  and  whose  floruit  is  similarly  restricted  to 
that  of  the  Wessex  Culture.14  The  existence  of  outliers  might  suggest 
that  their  builders  had  some  connection  with  Wessex  either  through 
trade,  as  in  Cornwall,  or  through  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
Wessex  Culture  itself,  as  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  bell -barrows  to 
the  north  of  Wessex.15  Neither  hypothesis  would  seem  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  bell-barrows  in  Surrey.  The  environment  is 
unlikely  to  have  attracted  settlers  from  an  area  such  as  Wessex,  and 
Surrey  would  not  appear  to  have  had  much  to  offer  the  inhabitants 
of  Wessex  either  as  manufactures  or  as  raw  materials.  Furthermore, 
there  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  bell-barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood  was 
built  as  a  result  of  contact  from  trade  passing  along  the  North 
Downs.  The  distribution  of  objects  of  Scandinavian  flint  found  in 
south-eastern  England  shows  that  such  trade-routes  passed  to  the 
north  and  favoured  the  Thames  Valley,16  although  a  flint  axe-head, 
possibly  Scandinavian,  was  found  at  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking.17 
Similarly,  a  route  to  the  south  of  the  Weald  might  be  suggested  by 
the  rich  furnishings,  including  the  amber  cup  and  a  whetstone,  from 
the  barrow  at  Hove.18  Whatever  influences  may  have  been  active 
in  this  part  of  Surrey,  it  was  perhaps  a  local  person  who  initiated  the 
construction  of  the  barrow  rather  than  that  the  latter  marked  the 
burial  of  some  immigrant.  The  thin  scatter  of  bell-barrows  in  Surrey19 
suggests  that,  although  most  of  the  county  must  have  remained 
unattractive  to  immigrant  settlers  in  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages, 
the  indigenous  inhabitants,  strong  in  their  Mesolithic  tradition,  may 
have  developed  a  society  which  boasted  an  embryonic  aristocracy. 
The  paucity  of  natural  resources  of  the  area  would  have  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  imported  artifacts  comparable  to  those  of  Wessex. 
In  the  absence  of  human  remains  it  has  been  suggested  that  there 
may  have  been  an  inhumed  burial  in  the  Deerleap  Wood  barrow  as 
some  traces  of  cremation  would  have  survived.  Were  this  so,  it 
might  argue  for  an  early  date  within  the  series,  as  the  majority  of 
bell-barrows  in  Wessex  contained  primary  cremations.20  It  must  be 

14  Grinsell,  L.  V.,  The  Archceology  of  Wessex,  London  (1958),  94. 

15  Ashbee,  op.  cit.,  33. 

16  Piggott,  P.P.S.,  IV  (1938),  80-1. 

17  Frere,  Sy.A.C,  XLIX  (1944-5),  92-3. 

18  Curwen,  Archeology  of  Sussex  (London,  1954),  152^1. 

19  Grinsell,  Sy.A.C,  XL  (1932),  57. 

20  Grinsell,  The  Archceology  of  Wessex,  98. 
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allowed,  however,  that  cremation  may  have  been  foreign  to  local 
tradition,  and  that  the  adoption  of  inhumation  burial  under  a  bell- 
barrow  need  not  imply  an  early  date. 

While  allowing  that  the  sandy  heathlands  of  Surrey  would  have 
been  ill-suited  to  the  emergence  of  a  rich  Bronze  Age  culture,  the 
size  and  construction  of  the  bell-barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood  compares 
favourably  with  others  in  Britain,  not  excluding  Wessex,  details  of 
which  are  known  from  recent  excavation.  The  bell-barrow  on  Black 
Down,  Dorset,21  for  example,  resembles  that  in  Deerleap  Wood 
although  the  overall  measurements  of  the  mound  and  berm  of  the 
latter  were  greater,  whereas  the  ditch  of  the  Dorset  barrow  was 
nearly  twice  the  average  width  of  that  in  Deerleap  Wood.  This 
Dorset  barrow  was  also  constructed  from  turf  and  no  trace  was 
found  of  a  primary  burial,  which  may  have  been  an  inhumation  and 
therefore  possibly  early  in  the  series.  Similarly,  a  bell-barrow  at 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Hampshire,22  somewhat  larger  than  that  in 
Deerleap  Wood,  was  also  built  on  sandy  soil,  but  its  primary  burial 
deposit,  a  cremation  with  traces  of  an  inhumation  placed  above  it, 
was  preserved  in  a  wooden  coffin,  the  whole  complex  being  set  in 
a  pit.  Two  daggers  accompanied  the  cremation,  and  a  Food  Vessel 
was  associated  with  the  inhumation.  Unlike  that  in  Deerleap  Wood, 
the  ditch  of  the  Bishop's  Waltham  barrow  was  V-shaped,  a  shape 
more  appropriate  to  one  cut  in  loose  sand. 

The  barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood,  therefore,  offers  little  evidence  of 
the  cultural  background  of  those  who  built  it,  and  the  two  artifacts, 
the  whetstone  and  the  fabricator,  which  are  presumably  contem- 
porary with  it,  merely  add  support  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part 
of  Surrey  was  in  some  way  influenced  by  the  contemporary  culture- 
pattern  in  Wessex.  There  is  similarly  no  evidence  of  occupation  and 
little  of  activity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Deerleap  Wood  between 
the  Mesolithic  period  and  the  construction  of  the  barrow.  It  may 
be  shown,  however,  that  in  the  interim  period  the  county  was  not 
entirely  devoid  of  human  occupation.  The  possibility  exists  that 
small  hunting  bands  survived,  still  formally  Mesolithic  in  basic 
equipment ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  leader  of  such  a  group 
might  have  had  constructed  for  himself  a  barrow  such  as  this. 
Details  of  construction  and  the  contemporary  artifacts,  however, 
suggest  something  more  than  the  casual  acquaintance  with  this  type 
of  barrow  which  might  have  been  acquired  by  nomadic  hunters 
from  this  area. 

Within  the  county  as  a  whole  conclusive  evidence  of  Neolithic 
occupation  is  slight,  although  the  many  casual  finds  of  flint  and  other 
stone  axe-heads  perhaps  imply  activities  of  a  less  transitory  nature 
than  those  suggested  by  the  similarly  numerous  finds  of  Neolithic 
arrowheads.  In  West  Surrey,  for  example,  Neolithic  axe-heads  have 
been  found  in  recent  years,  among  other  places,  at  Kingston-upon- 

21  Thompson  and  Ashbee,  P.P.S.,  XXIII  (1957),  124-36. 

22  Ashbee,  P.P.S.,  XXIII  (1957),  137-66— includes  a  list  of  "authentically" 
excavated  bell-barrows. 
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Thames,23  Woking,24  Frensham,25  Farnham,26  Guildford,27  West- 
humble,  28  Ashtead,  29  and  Ewhurst.30  The  Farnham  area  has  been 
particularly  productive  of  surface  finds  of  Neolithic  axes  and  leaf- 
shaped  arrowheads,  sometimes  in  such  quantities  within  a  restricted 
area  that  they  suggest  a  form  of  settlement  rather  than  a  mere 
hunting  camp.31  Further  evidence  suggestive  of  Neolithic  occupa- 
tion is  given  by  the  destroyed  unchambered  long-barrow  at  Badshot, 
near  Farnham,32  the  pits  with  Secondary  Neolithic  pottery  at 
Wisley,33  Secondary  Neolithic  pottery  from  Thorpe34  and  the 
possibility  of  flint  quarrying  at  East  Horsley  in  the  Neolithic  period.35 
Neolithic  artifacts  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deerleap  Wood 
include,  in  addition  to  the  polished  flint  axe-head  from  Bury  Hill 
already  cited,36  a  broken  polished  flint  axe-head  from  Holloway's 
Farm,37  and  axe-heads  from  Holmbury38  and  Wotton.39  At  Abinger 
Common  leaf-shaped  arrowheads  were  included  among  surface  finds 
together  with  barbed-and-tanged  arrowheads,40  the  latter  probably 
indicative  of  hunting  by  Beaker  groups.  Early  Bronze  Age  activity 
in  Surrey  is  less  well  documented  than  that  of  the  Neolithic  although 
the  Farnham  area  has  yielded  many  examples  of  barbed-and-tanged 
arrowheads.41  A  perforated  hammer,  part  of  an  Early  Bronze  Age 
flint  dagger  and  sherds  of  a  necked  beaker  have  been  found  at  Wey- 
bridge.42  The  perforated  mace-head  found  on  Ranmore  Common43 
offers  some  evidence  of  Bronze  Age  activity  closer  to  Deerleap  Wood. 
Finally,  in  Deerleap  Wood  itself  some  350  yards  west  of  the  bell- 
barrow  there  is  a  mound44  which  may  possibly  be  a  round  barrow; 
and  a  little  more  than  800  yards  west-north-west  of  the  former,  close 
to  Leasers  Barn,  is  a  similar  mound.45  To  the  east  a  third  mound 
at  Sondes  Place,  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Dorking,46  may  also 

23  Rankine,  Sy.A.C,  LI  (1949),  141. 

24  Lowther,  Sy.A.C.  LV  (1957),  120. 

25  Rankine,  Sy.A.C,  L  (1946-7),  135-6. 

26  Rankine,  Sy.A.C,  L  (1946-7),  134-5. 

27  Frere,  Sy.A.C,  XLIX  (1944-5),  90-2. 

28  Rankine,  Sy.A.C,  LII  (1950-1),  80. 

29  Lowther,  Sy.A.C,  LI  (1949),  141;  LV  (1957),  118. 

30  Lowther,  Sy.A.C,  LV  (1957),  118. 

31  Oakley,  Rankine  and  Lowther,  Sy.A.S.,  Prehist.  Farnh.,  passim. 

32  Ibid.,  133-9. 

33  Smith,  Antiq.  Journ.,  IV  (1924),  40-5. 

84  Grimes,  Excavations  on  Defence  Sites  1939-45,  I  (London,  1960),  181-85. 
Piggott,  Neolithic  Cultures  of  the  British  Isles,  385. 

35  Wood,  Sy.A.C,  LII  (1950-1),  11-15. 

36  Frere,  Sy.A.C,  XLIX  (1944-5),  92-3. 

37  Whimster,  Archeology  of  Surrey  (London,  1931),  227. 

38  Ibid.,  55. 

39  Frere,  Sy.A.C,  XLIX  (1944-5),  92.  Whimster,  op.  cit.,  240. 

40  Leakey,  Preliminary  Excavation  of  a  Mesolithic  site  at  Abinger  Common 
(Sy.A.S.  Research  Paper  No.  3,  1951),  42,  Fig.  30. 

41  Oakley,  Rankine  and  Lowther,  op.  cit.,  158-9. 

42  Frere,  Sy.A.C,  XLIX  (1944-5),  100-2. 

43  Rankine,  Sy.A.C,  LI  (1949),  141. 

44  Grid  Reference,  TQ  (51),  1155  4801. 

45  Grid  Reference,  TQ  (51)  1110  4818. 

46  Grid  Reference,  TQ  (51)  1532  4900. 
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be  a  barrow,  although,  as  has  been  shown,47  some  mounds  located 
on  the  Greensand  may  be  of  natural  formation. 

This  evidence  has  been  cited  to  demonstrate  that  Surrey  was  not 
completely  devoid  of  activity  by  people  using  artifacts  of  Neolithic 
and  Bronze  Age  type  between  the  end  of  the  Mesolithic  period  and 
the  building  of  the  bell-barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood.  The  nature  of 
this  activity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  bell-barrow  is  not  clear, 
although  the  available  evidence  suggests  rather  more  the  activity 
of  hunters  than  that  of  permanent  settlers.  It  does  suggest,  however, 
that  the  Mesolithic  hunters  on  this  part  of  the  Greensand  did  not 
continue  to  exist  in  isolation  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  post- 
Mesolithic  artifacts  and  culture.  In  such  a  context  it  is  easier  to 
understand  how  contact  could  have  been  made  in  the  Early  Bronze 
Age  between  this  part  of  Surrey  and  Wessex,  although  the  means 
by  which  that  contact  was  made  and  the  cultural  implications  to 
be  deduced  must  remain  obscure. 


THE  FINDS 
BRONZE  AGE 

(a)  Whetstone  (Fig.  5,  1).  Part  of  a  broken  whetstone48  was  found 
in  the  berm  area  in  trench  II,  34  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  barrow, 
a  little  below  the  original  ground  surface  and  over  3  feet  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  the  slipped  mound  at  that  point.  It  measures 
"Syz  inches  in  length  at  its  greatest  extent,  is  1J  inches  broad  and 
yf  inch  thick.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  flat  and  worn  and 
the  sides  more  rounded,  giving  a  somewhat  oval  cross-section.  On 
both  the  upper  and  lower  faces  at  y&  inch  from  the  intact  end  of  the 
whetstone  a  shallow  hollow,  approximately  \  inch  in  diameter,  was 
formed.  These  occur  in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  perforations 
made  through  some  of  the  whetstones  found  in  barrows  of  the  Wessex 

47  Corcoran,  Sy.A.C,  LVIII  (1961),  87-91. 

48  In  the  hope  that  spectrographical  analysis  of  a  thin  section  of  the  whet- 
stone might  give  some  indication  of  the  source  of  the  stone  used,  and  a  possible 
cultural  association,  it  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Norman  Holgate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  His  findings  show  that  it  is 
made  from  a  fine-grained  chamositic  ironstone  with  some  angular  detrital 
quartz.  Although  the  often  interlaminated  chlorite  and  sericite  form  ovoid 
bodies  the  constituent  laminae  forming  these  are  strictly  parallel  in  any  one 
grain.  The  cleavage  direction  in  all  grains  lies  nearly  parallel  to  a  vague 
bedding.  Neither  oolitic  grains  were  identified  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
carbonate  minerals  or  of  recognizable  fossils.  Free  haematite  is  present  in 
patches. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  this  rock  known  to  Dr.  Holgate  has  been  reported 
from  the  Penrhyn  Iron  Mine  near  Bangor  in  North  Wales  (cf.  H.  F.  Hallimond, 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Special  Report  on  Mineral  Resources,  XXIX 
(1925),  70-2).  Incipient  fracture,  transverse  to  the  bedding  in  the  slice  of  the 
whetstone  examined,  may  be  compared  with  the  crushing  which  appears  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  ironstone.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  com- 
parable studies  of  ironstone  deposits  closer  to,  or  within,  Surrey  it  cannot 
necessarily  be  assumed  that  the  source  of  the  ironstone  of  the  Deerleap  Wood 
whetstone  was  in  North  Wales. 
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Culture,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  re? ult  of  the  first  stages 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  such  a  hole.49  The  hollows  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  drilled.  In  the  absence  of  a  perforation, 
possibly  through  lack  of  sufficient  skill  or  perseverance,  an  alter- 
native method  of  securing  a  suspension  cord  was  achieved  by  incising 


Fig.  5.  1,  Whetstone.     2,  Fabricator.  ($) 

a  pair  of  discontinuous  narrow  grooves  around  the  object,  cutting 
through  the  hollows.  This  would  have  provided  some  grip  for  a 
cord  tied  tightly  around  the  whetstone  and,  although  crude  when 
compared  with  the  neat  perforations  of  some  similar  objects,  would 


Mesolithic  Flints.  (£) 


have  enabled  it  to  have  been  securely  suspended  from  a  belt  or 
around  the  neck. 

Both  perforated  and  unperforated  whetstones  have  been  found  in 
graves,  usually  of  males,  in  Wessex.    Within  the  former  category 

49  A  whetstone  of  micaceous  schist  with  an  incomplete  perforation  was 
found  which,  together  with  a  flint  knife,  accompanied  an  inhumation  burial 
in  a  cist  under  a  round  cairn  at  Meiklerigg,  East  Lothian.  Marjoribanks, 
P.S.A.S.,  XIV  (1879-80),  221. 
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two  types  may  be  distinguished,  those  with  perforated  tangs  as  from 
Normanton,  Barrow  139,50  and  those  without  tangs  as  from  Arn 
Hill,  Warminster.51  The  whetstone  from  Deerleap  Wood  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  the  latter  type.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
reconstruct  the  original  length  of  the  former,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
larger  than  many  from  Wessex  which  are  approximately  3  inches 
long.  A  somewhat  larger  example  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Dorset  in  a  bell-barrow  at  Avenue  Lodge,  Edmondsham  (barrow  2). 
It  was  found  with  a  single  cremation  burial  together  with  a  bronze 
dagger,  bone  tweezers  and  a  decorated  bone  pin.  The  barrow  itself 
was  constructed  of  turf  with  a  chalk  capping,  and  the  whole  complex- 
dates  to  c.  1450  B.C.  (Wessex  II).52  A  perforated  whetstone  from 
Camerton,  Somerset,53  is  similar  in  general  proportions  and  cross- 
section  to  the  Deerleap  Wood  example,  although  it  is  little  over  3 
inches  long,  a  little  over  ^  inch  wide  and  under  \  inch  thick.  The 
Camerton  whetstone  was  found  with  a  cremation  in  a  barrow  with 
a  grooved  dagger,  an  Aldbourne  Cup  and  an  Aunjetitz  bulb-headed 
pin.  Several  other  whetstones  have  been  found  in  similar  contexts 
in  Wessex  barrows  and  clearly  the  type  is  a  distinctive  type-fossil 
of  that  culture. 

Although  the  whetstone  from  Deerleap  Wood  was  not  found  in 
the  area  of  the  presumed  burial  it  is  possible  that  it  dates  to  the 
construction  of  the  barrow.  Lying  as  it  did  beneath  the  old  surface 
and  subsequently  sealed  by  downwash  from  the  mound  proper  it 
seems  possible  that  it  was  lost  or  possibly  discarded,  having  been 
broken,  as  the  barrow  was  being  constructed.  Its  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  show  signs  of  its  having  been  used,  although  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  prove  that  this  wear  was  caused  by  sharpening  metal 
objects. 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  whetstones  of  this  type  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  grave  furniture  of  the  Wessex  Culture  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age.  The  similarity  of  the  Deerleap  Wood  whetstone 
to  those  of  the  Wessex  Culture,  and  the  dating  evidence  for  bell- 
barrows  in  general,  support  the  conclusion  that  this  Surrey  bell- 
barrow  should  date  to  the  same  period. 

(b)  Flint  fabricator  (Fig.  5,  2).  The  fabricator  was  found  lying  on 
the  stone  capping  and  is  of  a  type  again  common  in,  although  not 
exclusive  to,  the  British  Early  Bronze  Age.54  It  is  made  of  brown 
flint  with  rather  rough  secondary  working  and  retains  part  of  the 
cortex  on  its  upper  surface.  It  is  2f  inches  long,  yo  mcn  broad  at  its 
greatest  extent  and  is  roughly  trapezoidal  in  cross-section.  Together 

50  Devizes  Museum  Catalogue  I  (1896),  31. 
61  Ibid.,  II  (1943),  33,  Fig.  5a. 

52  Information  from  Mrs.  Bruce  Proudfoot  (Miss  Edwina  Field). 

53  Piggott,  P.P.S.,  IV  (1938),  103,  76  (Fig.  14). 

54  A  similar  artifact  of  closely  comparable  dimensions  and  proportions,  with 
steep  working  down  the  long  sides  and  retaining  part  of  the  cortex  on  the 
upper  surface,  was  found  with  the  primary  urn  cremation  in  a  cairn  at  Simonds- 
ton,  Coity,  Glamorganshire.  Fox,  Archceologia,  LXXXVII  (1937),  167-8, 
pi.  xlvii,  1. 
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with  the  whetstone  it  supports  the  dating  already  offered  for  the 
barrow. 

MESOLITHIC  FLINTS 

During  excavation  1,014  Mesolithic  flints,  ranging  in  colour  from 
white  through  fawn  to  dark  grey,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  mixed 
origins,  were  found.  They  occurred  in  each  of  the  cuttings  made, 
in  the  make-up  of  the  mound,  both  below  and  above  the  stone 
capping  in  the  ditch,  under  the  bank  and  on  the  former  ground- 
surface.  The  find-spot  of  each  was  plotted  and  showed  that  the 
greatest  concentration  occurred  in  trench  II  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
in  trench  I.  For  the  size  of  the  cutting  trench  V  also  yielded  a  high 
proportion.  Relatively  few  were  found  in  trenches  III  and  IV.  As 
may  be  appreciated  this  marks  a  wide  scatter,  but  the  distribution 
suggests  that  the  focal  point  was  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant  of  the 
barrow,  and  this  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
cores  and  core-re juvenators  were  found  in  trenches  I  and  II  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  central  area.  A  small  tranchet-axe  and  a 
backed  microlithic  blade  were  found  in  trench  V.  As  the  flints  were 
found  in  circumstances  indicative  of  disturbance  by  the  builders  of 
the  barrow,  no  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  them  in  terms  of  a  Meso- 
lithic settlement  site.  It  appears  that  the  barrow  was  partially  built 
on  a  site  used  by  Mesolithic  flint-workers. 

Of  the  1,014  flints  found,  116  (11-44%)  are  illustrated  (Figs.  6-9). 
The  majority  are  waste  flakes  although  several  of  these  may  have 
been  utilized  (Fig.  6).  Among  those  illustrated  a  small  number  of 
types  common  on  the  Greensand  of  West  Surrey  may  be  recognized. 
The  small  tranchet-axe  (Fig.  9,  1)  was  found  between  the  bank  and 
ditch  in  trench  V,  3  feet  6  inches  away  from  the  microlithic  backed 
blade  (Fig.  7,  8).  The  former  is  paralleled  on  many  sites  in  Surrey 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Tilford  area55  and,  closer  to  Deerleap  Wood, 
at  the  Mesolithic  site  at  Abinger  Common.56  The  microlith  is 
similarly  paralleled  in  the  industry  from  the  latter  site57  and  elsewhere. 
Among  the  other  flints  illustrated  "saws"  (Fig.  8,  47  and  49),  micro- 
burins  (Fig.  7,  2  and  5),  gravers  (Fig.  7, 27  and  28)  and  "borers"  (Fig. 
7,  29,  31  and  46)  may  be  noted.  The  "saws"  are  paralleled  in  material 
derived  from  Heath  Brow  near  Farnham,58  and  these  and  the  other 
artifacts  have  numerous  parallels  from  among  the  rich  Mesolithic 
industry  of  Surrey.59  Nodules  of  flint  retaining  their  cortex  and  the 
existence  of  cores  (Fig.  9,  5,  9  and  10)  and  core-rejuvenators  (Fig. 
9,  6  and  7)  are  strongly  suggestive  of  flint-working  on  the  site.  In 
the  cuttings  made  there  was  neither  evidence  of  hearths  nor  any 

55  Oakley,  Rankine  and  Lowther,  Sy.A.S.  Prehist.  Farnh.,  112-13. 

56  Leakey,  op.  cit.,  19,  Fig.  9,  9. 

67  Ibid.,  Fig.  5. 

68  Oakley,  Rankine  and  Lowther,  Prehist.  Farnh.,  116-17. 

59  Rankine,  Mesolithic  Survey  of  the  West  Surrey  Greensand  (Sy.A.S. 
Research  Paper  No.  2),  passim.  Rankine,  The  Mesolithic  of  Southern  England, 
(Sy.A.S.  Research  Paper  No.  4   (1956)),  25-30. 
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Fig.  7. — Mesolithic  Flints.  (£) 
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Fig.  8. — Mesolithic  Flints.  (£) 
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9. — Tranchet-axe  (1),  Cores  and  core-rejuvenators.   (£) 
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indication  that  the  site  had  been  used  in  Mesolithic  times  for  any- 
thing more  than  flint-knapping. 

Close  to  the  barrow  five  sites,  also  suggestive  of  Mesolithic  flint- 
working,  have  been  identified.60  They  and  the  habitation  site  at 
Abinger  Common,  1J  miles  to  the  south,  are  shown  on  the  map 
(Fig.l). 
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A  ROMANO-BRITISH  KILN-MOUND  IN 
ALICE  HOLT  FOREST1 

BY 

S.  E.  BENNETT;  E.  DAVIES;  R.  THOMAS  and  G.  A.  VIGNAUX 

ylLICE    HOLT    Forest    lies    some    2-3    miles    south-west    of 

/-\  Farnham.  The  main  area  of  Roman  kiln-mounds  lies  within 
A.  \l.  the  south  end  of  the  forest,  which  is  situated  at  the  northern 
end  of  a  large  outcrop  of  gault  clay.  The  existence  of  these  mounds 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  a  summary  of  earlier  comments 
and  work  in  the  area  is  contained  in  Alice  Holt  Forest  by  A.  G.  Wade 
and  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  published  in  1949.  Kilns  have  been  found 
outside  the  forest,  e.g.  at  Snailslynch,  Malthouse  Farm,  the  Six 
Bells  site  at  Farnham,  Mavins  and  Whitmead,2  and  at  Overwey.3 

The  Alice  Holt  industry  was  well  supplied  with  timber  for  fuel 
and  with  water.  The  area  lies  within  easy  reach  of  markets  at 
Silchester,  Chichester  and  Winchester.  Known  routes  of  communi- 
cation in  the  area  include  the  Harroway,  running  from  east  to  west 
along  the  scarp  of  the  North  Downs  as  far  as  Farnham  about  5  miles 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  recently  established  road  from  Chichester 
to  Silchester4  which  passes  within  about  3  miles  of  the  kiln  area. 
Although  no  Roman  roads  from  the  kiln  area  itself  are  known,  the 
existence  of  tracks  connecting  it  with  these  two  probable  trade- 
routes  may  be  inferred. 

Most  of  the  mounds  are  on  the  north-east  side  of  a  tributary  valley 
of  the  southern  branch  of  the  river  Wey.  A  map  showing  the  sites 
of  these  mounds  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  (p.  35  below).  The  site  selected 
for  excavation  (B  on  this  map)  was  one  of  a  group  upon  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  valley,  an  area  excellent  from  the  point  of  view  of 
drainage  since  the  natural  gault  clay  is  covered  by  a  thin  deposit 
of  water- worn  pebbles. 

1  This  paper  is  a  report  on  the  excavations  carried  out  by  the  Alice  Holt 
pottery  research  group  in  September  1958,  May  1959  and  May  1961. 

We  should  like  to  record  our  gratitude  to  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Corder  for 
much  encouragement  and  advice,  to  the  following  people  who  visited  the 
site:  A.  J.  Clark,  S.  S.  Frere,  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  Dr.  J.  F.  Nichols  and  Major 
A.  G.  Wade :  to  Colonel  G.  W.  Meates  who  kindly  commented  on  some  of  the 
pottery  shown  to  him,  and  to  the  Forestry  Commission  for  permission  to  dig 
in  the  forest. 

2  Sy.A.S.,    Prehist.  Farnh.,  218. 

3  Sy.A.C,  LI,  29. 

*  Proc.  Hants  F.C.,  XIX  (1957),  3;  Sx.A.C,  XCI,  I. 
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THE  EXCAVATION 

Site  B  lies  about  50  metres  west  of  the  main  Farnham-Petersfield 
road  (A325),  between  Bucks  Horn  Oak  and  Frith  End,  about  300 
metres  from  the  latter  (Nat.  Grid  ref.:  SU41  8079  4003).  It  consists 
of  a  mound  roughly  \  a  metre  high  and  about  30  metres  in  diameter, 
and  its  most  significant  feature  is  the  very  black  earth  of  which  it  is 
composed,  having  a  high  charcoal  content. 

In  September  1958  trenches  cut  across  the  area  revealed  the 
remains  of  the  walls  and  floor  of  a  kiln  just  below  ground  level. 
A  cutting  into  its  floor  showed  that  this  kiln  had  been  re-floored 
several  times,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  complete 
section  of  the  structure.  Digging  was  resumed  in  May  1959  and, 
since  the  position  and  axis  of  the  kiln  were  known,  a  new  grid  was 
laid  out  in  relation  to  the  main  axis.  The  section  along  this  axis 
revealed  the  presence  of  an  earlier  kiln  floor  below  those  first  dis- 
covered. Portions  of  the  remaining  walls  and  floors  of  the  upper 
kiln  were  then  removed  for  magnetic  remanence  measurements  by 
Dr.  F.  R.  Hodson,  then  of  the  department  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics, Cambridge  University.  The  findings  are  reported  in 
Appendix  A  below  (p.  34).  It  was  not  possible  to  date  the  kiln  by 
this  method,  the  whole  clay  platform  on  which  it  was  built  having 
apparently  moved  considerably  from  its  original  position.  Further 
excavation  in  1961,  undertaken  to  discover  the  limits  of  the  mound, 
located  another  kiln  4  metres  away  to  the  north-east,  but  this  was 
not  investigated. 


THE  STRUCTURE 
(See  sections,  Fig.  1 ;  plan,  Fig.  2,  and  pi.  \\b) 

The  lower  kiln  had  been  made  in  a  shallow  trench  excavated  in 
the  natural  yellow  clay.  Only  the  floor  (6)  remained;  this  was 
roughly  oval,  about  \\  metres  long  and  1  metre  wide,  and  was  made 
of  clay  baked  hard  grey  for  about  20  mm.  and  then  soft  red  for 
about  50  mm.  There  was  no  definite  structural  evidence  of  flues 
at  either  end  of  this  floor,  such  as  were  found  with  the  floors  of  the 
later  kiln,  but  since  the  natural  clay  was  burnt  red  not  only  beneath 
the  floor  but  also  at  its  ends  (17),  it  is  likely  that  this  floor  was 
furnished  with  similar  flues.  The  layer  of  dirty  grey  clay  mixed  with 
ash  and  sherds  (13),  found  in  the  excavated  area  to  the  south  of  this 
floor,  may  have  been  the  rubbish  layer  associated  with  this  kiln. 

At  the  west  end  on  the  natural  surface  was  a  black  ash  layer  (1) 
containing  much  pottery,  probably  representing  the  ash  raked  back 
during  the  use  of  this  kiln.  It  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  this 
layer  from  identical  layers  associated  with  the  upper  kiln.  At  the 
east  end  this  black-ash  layer  did  not  occur  in  quite  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  floor;  this  may  be  because  it  was  scraped  back  when  the 
succeeding  kiln  was  built.   The  walls  of  this  first  kiln  had  not  sur- 
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vived,  and  probably  had  been  deliberately  removed  when  the  kiln 
was  reconstructed. 

The  second  kiln  was  approximately  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
first,  with  its  major  axis  running  roughly  east  to  west.  It  had  been 
built  by  covering  the  earlier  floor  with  a  layer  of  yellow  clay  about 
£  a  metre  thick,  forming  a  platform  about  5^  metres  long  by  3 
metres  wide,  which  partly  overlapped  the  black  ash  layer  by  about 
1  metre  at  each  end.  Some  of  this  clay  had  been  scooped  out  to 
form  the  new  kiln,  the  floor  (5)  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
earlier  kiln.  The  clay  walls  (11)  of  this  second  kiln  survived  to  a 
height  of  about  one  third  of  a  metre  and  were  baked  hard  grey  to  a 
thickness  of  about  40  mm.  and  then  soft  red  to  about  double  this 
thickness.  In  places  the  walls  were  cracked  and  sloping  outwards 
slightly,  probably  owing  to  later  subsidence.  At  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  floor,  flues  were  set  through  the  walls.  These  were  about 
400  mm.  wide  and  160  mm.  high.  The  arches  survived  where  the 
flues  joined  the  oven  and  were  of  baked  red  clay.  The  south  wall 
and  floor  of  the  east  flue  survived  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  metre 
from  the  flue  arch  in  a  fragmentary  condition  (see  pi.  IV b),  but  the 
north  wall  had  not  survived.  The  floor  of  the  west  flue  survived 
in  a  fragmentary  state  for  only  about  100  mm.,  but  the  walls  and 
roof,  apart  from  the  arch  at  the  oven  end,  were  missing.  There  were 
traces  of  several  re-floorings  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  kiln  wall  for 
a  height  of  about  100  mm.  (above  5).  These  had  been  replaced  by 
a  thick  layer  of  soft  clay  the  surface  of  which  had  been  baked  hard 
grey  to  form  a  new  floor.  This  had  apparently  been  again  covered 
by  another  thin  layer  of  clay,  also  baked  hard  grey  (4).  The  hard 
surfaces  of  the  upper  floors  had  crumbled  away  towards  the  flues, 
leaving  only  the  soft  red  clay  underneath,  but  were  elsewhere  firmly 
attached  to  the  walls. 

The  flues  were  filled  with  soft  yellow  clay  which  was  indistinguish- 
able from  the  unbaked  parts  of  the  kiln  structure.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  soft  unbaked  clay  had  slowly  filled  the  flues  after  the  kiln 
was  abandoned,  rather  than  that  it  had  been  deliberately  packed  to 
obtain  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  the  oven.  At  the  east  end  this 
soft  yellow  clay  also  extended  over  the  raked-back  ash  (15).  The 
unbaked  parts  of  the  mound  thus  appear  gradually  to  have  flowed 
once  the  kiln  had  gone  out  of  use.  The  inside  of  the  oven  was  filled 
with  fragments  of  red  and  grey  baked  clay,  probably  the  debris  of 
the  walls  or  roof.  The  whole  structure  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
black  soil  containing  ashes  and  pottery. 

THE  POTTERY 

A  considerable  quantity  of  sherds  was  found  during  the  excava- 
tion, and  the  normal  policy  of  retaining  only  rims,  bases  and  other 
significant  sherds  was  followed.  An  exception  to  this  was  made  in 
part  of  the  west  stokehole,  where  every  sherd  found  was  kept  for 
statistical  analysis.  The  analysis  of  the  1,538  sherds  from  this  area 
is  presented  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE   1 
Distribution  among  Types  of  1,538  Sherds  from  the  West  Stokehole 


Type 

Description 

0/ 

I 

Flagons 

*1 

II 

Narrow-mouthed  jars 

* 

III 

Bead -rimmed  jars 

* 

IV 

Cooking  pots  without  necks 

1 

V 

Cooking  pots  with  necks 

4 

VI 

Miscellaneous  jars 

* 

-Rims  19*% 

VII 

Cooking  pots  with  everted  rims 

8i 

VIII 

Bowls 

2i 

IX 

Flanged  dishes 

* 

X 

Plain  dishes 

1 

XI 

Lids  or  platters 

1 

XII 

Bases  with  feet 

V 

>  Bases  8% 

XIII 

Bases  without  feet 

7*< 

XIV 
XV 

Decorated  sherds 
Plain  sherds 

6*1 

66  j 

.Sherds  72  £% 

*   =   less  than  £%. 

An  additional  2,500  rim  or  base  sherds  were  recovered  from  the 
site,  but  only  about  5  per  cent  of  these  could  be  associated  with 
parts  of  the  structure;  these  were  mostfy  found  in  the  grey  ash 
layer  (13),  which  was  presumably  later  than  the  erection  of  the  first 
kiln.  However,  few  differences  could  be  distinguished  between  the 
pottery  from  layer  13  and  the  remainder  and,  as  the  former  group 
is  so  small,  all  the  sherds  found  have  been  treated  together  as 
pottery  from  the  site,  not  attributable  to  either  kiln.  Certain  draw- 
ings in  Figs.  4  and  5  are  from  the  earlier  group  of  sherds  and  these 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Two-thirds  of  the  pottery  produced  at  this  site  was  hard  and  grey, 
ranging  from  light  grey  to  a  pronounced  blue-grey  (see  Table  II  for 
a  breakdown  of  fabric  for  each  type  of  pot).  About  a  third  of  the 
total  was  softer  and  brown  in  colour,  with  variations  from  brownish- 
grey  to  orange.  Three  per  cent  had  a  black -burnished  or  fumed 
surface  on  a  brown-grey  fabric,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to 
suppose  that  more  of  the  brown  sherds  had  originally  been  black- 
burnished,  the  surface  having  decayed  after  probable  underfiring 
and  crumbled  away  on  washing.  A  rather  higher  percentage  of 
black-burnished  sherds  is  shown  in  Table  II  as  being  from  plain 
dishes,  platters  and  bead-rimmed  jars,  the  latter  being  mostly  of 
the  small  variety. 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  the  types  of  pottery  made  at 
this  site.  It  appears  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  rim  sherds  found 
were  of  cooking-pot  type,  either  with  an  everted  rim  or  flat-rimmed 
with  a  definite  neck.  Even  after  correction  for  the  probability  of 
finding  more  sherds  from  pots  with  large  diameter  rims,  these  pots 
represent  the  largest  group  of  finds.  Among  bowls  and  dishes  only 
a  few  flanged  dishes  were  found  compared  with  the  large  number  of 
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bowls  with  flat  rims.  A  minority  group  of  sherds  described  as  lids 
or  platters  (type  XI)  is  shown  in  the  table  and  most  of  these  are 
clearly  lids,  the  "upper"  side  being  decorated  or  black-burnished. 
The  pots  described  as  bases  with  feet  (type  XII)  were  probably  also 
lids.  Several  of  these  had  a  central  hole  through  the  foot  and  many 
would  have  been  too  small  to  form  a  stable  base  for  a  pot.  Five  of 
the  bead-rim  jars  (type  III)  were  lid-seated  (see  Fig.  3,  No.  15). 
The  diameters  of  the  seatings  varied  from  175  to  225  mm.,  but  only 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  smaller  lids  would  have  fitted  these  jars. 
No  other  types  of  lid-seated  pots  were  found. 

Table  II  also  gives  the  distribution  of  rim-diameters  for  each  type. 
The  bead  rim  vessels  (type  III)  have  an  unusual  pattern  in  that  they 
fall  into  three  distinct  groups  with  large,  medium  and  small  dia- 
meters. The  smallest  were  neat  and  well-made,  the  largest  were 
quite  coarse,  some  having  rope  rims.  It  is  notable  that,  in  the 
cases  of  narrow-mouthed  jars  (type  II)  and  cooking  pots  without 
necks  (type  IV),  the  frequency  distributions  have  secondary  peaks 
at  diameters  somewhat  larger  than  the  norm. 

The  majority  of  plain  bases  had  diameters  in  the  range  40-80  mm. 
and  these  can  be  related  to  rims  of  diameter-ranges  140-200  mm.  for 
types  VII,  V  and  IV  in  order  of  reliability.  It  is  likely  that  narrow- 
mouthed  jars  also  had  base  diameters  of  this  order. 

Very  few  sherds  giving  complete  pot  profiles  were  found  and, 
apart  from  bowls  and  dishes,  only  three  full  profiles  could  be  drawn. 
Fig.  3,  24  appears  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  body  of  a  type 
VII,  but  No.  25  must  be  considered  unusually  small.  No.  22  is  a 
folded  beaker,  certainly  of  local  manufacture,  the  rim  having  warped 
and  broken  during  firing.  One  other  sherd  possibly  represented 
another  pot  of  this  type  but  may  have  been  a  waster  of  type  VII. 

Decoration  was  simple,  often  consisting  of  burnished  lines  on  a 
matt  band  around  the  pot  (usually  of  type  VII),  the  lines  being 
cross-hatched,  zig-zag  or  striped.  Scribble  burnished  lines,  again  on 
matt  zones,  were  common  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  lids.  Slash 
decoration  occurred  frequently  across  broad  cordons  on  the  shoulders 
or  rims  of  pots  of  types  II,  IV  and  V.  A  few  sherds  had  fine  comb 
decoration. 

For  examples  of  decorated  sherds  see  Fig.  4,  Nos.  47-57;  Table  II 
shows  that  decorated  sherds  formed  7  per  cent  of  all  body-sherds. 

Description  of  the  Pottery  (Figs.  3  and  4) 

The  following  pots  have  been  grouped  into  types  (see  Table  I) 
and  chosen  to  represent  the  range  of  different  forms  available.  They 
have  been  arranged  within  each  type  in  an  order  progressing  from 
one  extreme  shape  to  the  other,  and  as  far  as  possible  have  been 
selected  at  about  the  norm  of  the  size  distribution  as  shown  in 
Table  II. 

Examples  from  the  grey  ash  layer  (13)  are  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk. 
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TYPE  I:  flagons. 

1.  78  mm.  diameter;  hard,  buff,  surface  fired  grey. 

2.  93  mm.;  hard,  orange  with  buff  surface.  Cf.  Silchester5 I,  pi.  lxii, 
117,  1st  cent. 

3.  75  mm.;  hard,  grey,  slightly  burnished.  Cf.  Silchester  II,  Fig.  14, 
9,  early  2nd  cent. 

4.  Four-ribbed  handle;  hard,  grey. 
See  also  No.  49. 

TYPE  II:  narrow-mouthed  jars. 

5.  105  mm.  diameter;  hard,  grey,  white  slip  on  shoulder.  Cf.  Dover, 
p.  14,  Fig.  11,  19,  4th  cent.;  Prehist.  Farnh.,  Fig.  97  fob,  Nos. 
R5,  R27,  R53,  R115,  and  p.  239,  e,  late  3rd  cent.;  Silchester  I, 
pi.  lxvi,  194  and  lxix,  B,  no  date;  Meates,  late  4th  cent.;  Alice 
Holt,  Fig.  4,  C,  F  and  G,  Hadrianic — 4th  cent.;  ibid.,  Fig.  10,  F, 
3rd-4th  cent. 

6.  120  mm.;  hard,  grev.   For  parallels,  see  5. 

7.  135  mm.;  hard,  grey.  Cf.  Prehist.  Farnh.,  Fig.  102a,  No.  R53A, 
late  3rd  cent.;  Meates,  late  4th  cent.;  Alice  Holt,  p.  38,  Fig.  4, 
D,  Hadrianic — 4th  cent. 

8.  95  mm.;  hard,  grey.  Cf.  Richborough  I,  pi.  xx,  2,  Claudian; 
Clausentum,  Fig.  30,  No.  13,  c.  a.d.  350+ . 

9.  120  mm.;  hard,  grey.  Cf.  Sy.A.C,  LVIII,  43,  No.  1,  late  1st 
cent.;  Camulodunum,  form  234B,  1st  cent.;  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  10, 
D,  3rd-4th  cent. 

TYPE  III:  bead-rimmed  jars. 

10.*  108  mm.  diameter;  grey,  buff-grey  surface  with  pinkish-zones. 

11.  83  mm.;  hard,  grey. 

12.  115  mm.;  hard,  grey. 

13.  127  mm.;  hard,  grey. 

14.*  130  mm.;  hard,  grey,  slightly  burnished. 

For  type  parallels,  cf.  Prehist.  Farnh.,  Fig.  103,  Nos.  R64,  R65, 
R66  and  R67,  late  1st  cent.;  Sy.A.C,  LVIII,  29,  Fig.  5,  22-27, 
1st  cent.;  ibid.,  LVII,  55,  Fig.  3,  No.  B46,  3rd  cent.;  ibid.,  Fig.  2, 
Nos.  B14,  B16  and  B17,  common  in  1st  cent.;  Silchester  II,  Fig.  16, 
2  and  3,  c.  a.d.  45-65;  ibid.,  Fig.  11,  25,  c.  a.d.  45-65;  ibid.,  Fig.  12, 
9,  c.  a.d.  65-100;  Clausentum,  Fig.  29,  19,  late  4th  cent.;  ibid.,  Fig. 
30, 15,  c.  a.d.  350+ ;  Verulamium  1949,  Fig.  6,  8,  late  1st  cent. ;  Alice 
Holt,  Fig.  1,  A-T,  Flavian. 

See  also  No.  50  for  an  example  of  a  large  storage  jar  of  bead- 
rimmed  form. 

15.  123  mm.;  hard,  grev,  lid-seated.  Cf.  Camerton,  Fig.  38,  258, 
a.d.  50-100;  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  6,  a.d.  150-200. 

s  For  the  references  quoted  in  this  section  see  p.  31-32. 
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Fig.  3.— The  Pottery.  (£) 
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TYPE  IV:  cooking  pots  without  necks. 

16.*  173  mm.  diameter;  grey,  with  a  grey-buff  surface. 

17.  180  mm.;  soft,  light-orange  ware. 

18.  280  mm. ;  hard,  light-grey,  slashed  cross  decoration  on  a  broad 
cordon. 

TYPE  V:  cooking  pots  with  necks. 

19.  140  mm.  diameter;  hard,  light-grey. 

20.  143  mm.;  hard,  light-grey.   Cf.  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  3,M,  Hadrianic. 
21.*   140  mm.;  orange  grey  ware,  with  a  grey-buff   surface.    Cf. 

Prehist.  Farnh.,  Fig.  104,  No.  R81 ;  similar  pots  were  found  associa- 
ted with  mid-2nd  century  ware  at  the  Ashtead  villa;  Alice  Holt, 
Fig.  3,  L,  Hadrianic. 

TYPE  VI:  miscellaneous. 

22.  75  mm.  diameter;  dark  brown  with  burnished  girth  lines  and 

burnished  neck,  rim  twisted  during  firing. 
23.*  109  mm. ;  hard,  light-grey,  with  a  buff-grey  surface.  Cf.  Sv.A.C, 

LVII,  52,  Fig.  2,  No.  B5,  Flavian;  Sy.A.C,  LI,  8,  group  lii,  No. 

3,  Flavian. 

TYPE  VII :  cooking  pots  with  everted  rims. 

24.*  134  mm.;  grey. 
25.*  80  mm.;  soft,  grey. 

26.  143  mm. ;  hard,  grey.   Meales,  late  2nd-early  3rd  cent. 

27.  157  mm.;  sandy,  grey.   Meates,  late  2nd-early  3rd  cent. 
See  also  No.  54. 

TYPE  VIII :  rimmed  bowls  and  dishes. 

28.*  227  mm.  diameter;  orange-grey.    Cf.  Sy.A.C,  LIV,  51,  No. 

12,  mid-2nd  cent. 
29.*  210  mm.;  orange-grey  with  a  grey  surface. 

30.  206  mm.;  grey  outside,  orange  inside  surfaces. 

31.  304  mm.;  sandy,  grey,  smooth  brown  inside.   Cf.  Sy.A.C,  LIV, 
51,  No.  13,  mid-2nd  cent. 

32.  167  mm. ;  hard,  grey.  Cf.  Jewry  Wall,  Fig.  41,  20,  early  2nd  cent. 

TYPE  IX:  flanged  bowls  and  dishes. 

33.  220  mm. ;  hard,  grey,  traces  of  white  slip  on  the  rim  and  flange. 
Cf.  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  8,  D,  4th  cent. ;  Meai.es,  late  4th  cent. 

34.  185  mm.;  hard,  orange,  cream  slip  inside  and  on  the  rim  and 
flange.  Meates,  early  4th  cent. 

TYPE  X:  plain  dishes. 

35.  197  mm. ;  brown-grey  with  black-burnished  surface. 

36.  200  mm. ;  hard,  grey.  Meates,  4th  cent. 
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TYPE  XI :  lids  or  platters. 

37.*  194  mm.  diameter;  dark  grey  with  burnished  wavy  line. 

38.  187  mm. ;  grey  with  black-burnished  and  grooved  upper  surface. 
Cf.  Prehist.  Farnh.,  Fig.  104,  No.  R90,  not  later  than  first  half 
of  2nd  cent. 

39.  190  mm.;  grey  with  burnished  wavy  line. 

40.*  212  mm.;  grey,  black-burnished  on  both  sides.    Cf.  Sy.A.C, 

LVII,  59,  Fig.  4,  No.  H17,  no  date;  ibid.,  LVIII,  31,  Fig.  6, 

47,  mid-lst  cent. 
41.*  216  mm.;  grey,  black-burnished.   Cf.  Silchester  II,  Fig.  11,  12, 

c.  a.d.  45-65. 

See  also  Nos.  47  and  48. 

TYPE  XII:  bases  with  feet. 

42.  40  mm.  diameter;  orange  ware  with  black  surface.  Cf.  Alice 
Holt,  Fig.  5,  A,  3rd  cent. ;  Meates,  2nd  cent. 

43.  42  mm.;  hard,  grey.  Meates,  2nd  cent. 

TYPE  XIII:  bases  without  feet. 

44.  77  mm.  diameter;  hard,  buff. 
45.*  74  mm. ;  hard,  light-grey. 

46.  79  mm. ;  hard,  light-grey,  strainer. 

TYPE  XIV:  decorated  sherds. 

47.  Hard,  light-grey  type  XI,  grooved  and  perforated. 

48.  Hard,  grey,  type  XI,  combed  decoration. 

49.  Hard,  grey,  type  I,  burnished  crosses  and  grooved. 

50.  Grey  rope  rim  of  type  III,  perforated  and  grooved  with  burnished 
wavy  line.  Cf.  Sy.A.C,  L,  91,  Fig.  8,  41 ;  see  also  the  discussion 
of  this  type  of  pot  by  S.  S.  Frere  in  Sy.A.C,  XLVIII,  52,  and 
LVII,  57. 

51.  Burnished  orange  ware  with  a  burnished  zig-zag  line  on  a  matt 
zone. 

52.*  Grey,  painted  orange  with  burnished  cross-hatching. 

53.  Orange  ware  with  burnished  lines. 

54.  Buff,  grooved  and  with  burnished  cross-hatching,  type  VII. 

55.  Grey-buff,  burnished  fines. 

56.  Grey,  burnished  cross-hatching. 

57.  Blue-grey,  burnished  cross-hatching. 
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The  Date  of  the  Pottery 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  date  the  pottery  by  searching  for 
parallels  among  the  pottery  from  such  sites  as  Jewry  Wall,  Colchester, 
Richborough  and  Verulamium,  but  with  only  a  little  success.  Even 
where  it  has  proved  possible  to  find  parallels  with  these  sites,  the 
remainder  of  the  published  pottery  was  quite  dissimilar  and  it  may 
be  unwise  to  base  the  date  of  the  pottery  from  this  site  upon  evidence 
supplied  by  such  sites  100  miles  or  more  away.  More  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  local  sites  such  as  Silchester  and  the  farms  near  the 
Hog's  Back  and  upon  comparisons  with  other  forest  kilns.  The  last- 
mentioned  have  not  been  very  useful,  since  the  sites  have  neither 
been  adequately  excavated  nor  published,  and  their  pottery  was 
different.  Most  of  the  published  Alice  Holt  kilns  produced  pottery 
decorated  with  white  slip,  a  feature  that  was  very  rare  at  this  site. 

Types  I  and  III  appear  to  be  of  the  early  second  century  at  the 
latest  and  two  of  these  pots  postdate  the  first  kiln  and  antedate  the 
upper  kiln.  Types  V,  VI  and  XI  have  parallels  in  the  first  two 
centuries  and  examples  also  postdate  the  first  kiln.  Types  II  and 
IX  appear  to  be  of  the  fourth  century.  No  satisfactory  parallels 
were  found  for  type  IV.  Colonel  Meates  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
examples  of  type  XII  shown  to  him  were  of  second-century  date. 

The  few  sherds  found  beneath  the  upper  clay  platform  appear  to 
range  in  date  from  Claudian  to  the  mid-second  century,  and  hence  the 
first  kiln  might  appear  to  have  been  used  soon  after  the  conquest 
and  to  have  been  replaced  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
However,  the  date  of  the  first  kiln  is  considered  to  be  early  second- 
century  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  The  clay  platforms  did  not  show  signs  of  having  been  separated 
by  a  long  interval  since  they  had  fused  together  without  dirty 
partition  layers.  Against  this  argument  is  the  fact  that,  if  the  first 
kiln's  walls  and  the  top  of  its  clay  platform  had  been  deliberately 
removed,  then  the  two  platforms  would  in  fact  have  fused  together 
cleanly. 

2.  The  two  kilns  were  similar  in  shape,  approximately  concentric, 
and  similarly  aligned. 

3.  The  pottery  from  the  grey  ash  layer  was  quite  similar  in  fabric, 
technique  and  decoration  to  the  remainder.  But  this  "group"  was 
in  fact  a  very  small  part  (about  5  per  cent)  of  the  total,  and  several 
types  were  not  represented  in  it. 
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Types  II,  IV,  IX,  X  and  XII,  representing  about  18  per  cent  of 
all  rim  and  base  sherds,  were  only  found  above  the  upper  clay 
platform  or  in  the  stokeholes,  and  can  be  said  to  postdate  the  kilns. 
Of  the  parallels  found  for  these,  two  were  second-century  in  date 
but  the  majority  were  of  the  fourth  century.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  upper  kilns  had  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century  but  that  pottery  was  also  made  nearby  during  the  fourth 
century,  possibly  at  the  third  kiln  which  was  only  4  metres  away. 
The  relationship  of  this  other  kiln  to  those  excavated  remains  to  be 
established. 

Note:  Securely-dated  published  parallels  for  the  pottery  proved  to  be  very 
rare.  The  authors  would  like  to  hear  of  any  which  they  may  have  overlooked 
or  which  remain  as  yet  unpublished  so  that  these  may  be  incorporated  into  a 
card  index  of  pottery  which  is  being  compiled. 

The  drawn  examples  of  the  pottery  and  the  two  objects  illustrated  in  plates 
Va  and  Vb  have  been  deposited  with  the  British  Museum,  and  a  selection  from 
the  remainder  of  the  pottery  has  been  given  to  the  Curtis  Museum  at  Alton, 
Hampshire. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  KILNS 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  the  kilns  were  worked.  No 
firebars  were  found,  and  there  was  evidence  neither  of  a  central 
support  nor  of  a  rim  or  ledge  to  the  walls  (but  see  Appendix  B) .  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  method  of  operation  was  similar  to 
that  used  with  the  Overwey  kilns,6  i.e.  that  this  was  a  through- 
draught  kiln. 

The  section  (Fig.  1)  suggests  that  the  method  of  working  was  not 
symmetrical,  i.e.  that  the  ash  was  scraped  back  further  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other.  The  ground  level  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  kiln  platform  is  lower,  and  this  may  explain  the  apparent 
single-ended  working.  The  fact  that  the  floor  and  the  furnace  walls 
were  baked  quite  considerably  harder  than  the  flue  arches  could  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  clay  behind  the  arches  and 
by  possible  different  firing  conditions,  i.e.  by  a  higher  temperature 
and  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  the  oven.  Possibly  the  replacement 
of  the  lower  kiln  and  the  numerous  refloorings  of  the  upper  kiln  all 
represent  attempts  to  improve  the  firing  of  the  kiln. 

Conclusion 

The  picture  remains  of  an  Overwey  type  of  kiln  operating  in  the 
forest  in  the  early  second  century  and  producing  rather  coarse, 
almost  native  wares;  this  kiln  was  rebuilt  soon  afterwards  and 
abandoned  after  considerable  re-use,  although  probably  still  within 
the  second  century.  Other  kilns  on  the  same  mound  were  working  in 
the  fourth  century,  still  producing  coarse  wares  for  local  use.  More 
accurate  dating  awaits  the  publishing  of  other  excavated  sites  in  the 


Sy.A.C,  LI,  42-44. 
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Appendix  A .   Report  on  the  magnetic  remanence  of  the  kiln  structure 

Six  hard  baked  clay  samples  were  removed  from  the  structure  and  were 
examined  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Hodson  of  Cambridge  University,  who  reported  as 
follows:  "(1959,  reference  BZ) : 

1.  Sample  from  the  edge  of  the  top  floor  (4),  S\V  quadrant, 

Inclination  45°  Declination  1£°E 

2.  Sample  from  the  top  of  the  east  flue  arch, 

Inclination  68J"       Declination  31£°W 

3.  Sample  as  in  no.  2, 

Inclination  68f°       Declination  30£°W 

4.  Sample  from  the  second  floor  (5),  SE  quadrant, 

Inclination  57°         Declination  22£°W 

5.  Sample  from  the  kiln  wall,  SE  quadrant, 

Inclination  60°         Declination  15£°W 

6.  Sample  as  in  no.  5, 

Inclination  65°         Declination  7£°W 

These  readings  differ  considerably  from  those  expected  for  the  Roman 
period,  that  for  sample  1  being  about  20°  from  the  expected  inclination,  and 
even  those  for  2  and  3,  which  have  more  coherency  than  the  remainder,  do  not 
fit  the  accumulated  results  for  the  period.  It  is  suggested  that  the  kiln  has 
subsided  from  the  centre  outwards,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  20°  on  the  SW  side, 
and  that  the  original  floor  may  well  have  been  flat.  Owing  to  the  scatter  of 
the  results  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  date  for  the  structure." 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  pointing  to  subsidence  of  the  floors,  it  is  felt  by  the 
excavators  that  the  kiln  floors  had  not  originally  been  flat,  for  the  following 
reasons:  (a)  the  floors,  although  crazed,  had  not  disintegrated  to  the  extent 
that  might  have  been  expected  during  subsidence  as  severe  as  that  indicated 
by  the  remanence  results ;  (b)  the  lowest  floor  (6)  was  also  domed  and  this  had 
been  constructed  on  hard  natural  gravelly  clay  which  is  unlikely  to  have 
subsided. 


Appendix  B.  Miscellaneous  baked  clay  objects 

1.  (Plate  Va.)  This  object  was  discovered  in  the  grey  ash  layer  (13)  and  so 
is  likely  to  be  earlier  than  the  upper  kiln.  The  fabric  is  very  hard  and  grey, 
the  grooved  side  having  an  orange-grey  surface,  the  other  side  being  smooth 
and  dark  grey.  The  length  is  about  75  mm.,  tapering  from  60  mm.  to  about 
23  mm.  in  breadth.  It  is  10  mm.  thick  at  the  broad  end  and  13  mm.  at  the 
other.  It  has  fractured  at  the  broad  end  through  a  hole  14  mm.  in  diameter 
and  there  is  a  second  hole  1 1  mm.  in  diameter  36  mm.  along  its  axis.  The  object 
is  slightly  concave  on  the  top  or  grooved  side. 

It  is  possibly  a  skillet  handle,  being  similar  in  general  shape  to  known  metal 
handles. 

2.  (Plate  X'b.)  This  object  was  discovered  just  above  the  upper  kiln  and  so 
cannot  be  regarded  as  stratified.  The  fabric  is  hard  grey,  the  upper  surface 
being  light  grey,  burnt  orange  towards  the  curved  face.  All  three  finished 
surfaces  bear  impressions  of  a  circular  stamp,  21  mm.  outside  diameter  and 
15  mm.  inside  diameter.    There  are  altogether  twelve  of  these  impressions. 

The  object  is  remarkably  even  in  thickness,  varying  between  60  and  65  mm. 
It  is  about  180  mm.  long  and  110  mm.  wide;  the  curved  face  has  a  radius  of 
about  120  mm.  The  nearest  face  in  the  photograph  is  smooth  and  seems  to 
have  broken  at  a  junction  with  a  similar  lump  of  clay,  suggesting  that  it  had 
formed  part  of  a  much  larger  object. 

It  is  possible  that  this  object  represents  part  of  a  kiln  floor,  although  it  is 
unlikely  to  have  formed  part  of  the  structure  of  the  kilns  described  above. 
Possibly  it  came  from  another  kiln  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  of  unusual  form  for 
kiln  furniture  and  its  decoration  would  seem  pointless. 
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An  example  of  the  use  of  similar  stamping  on  kiln  furniture  is  shown  in 
plate  II,  Fig.  1  of  The  Romano-British  Pottery  at  Cantley  Housing  Estate, 
Doncaster,  Kilns  1-8  by  F.  K.  Annable  and  published  by  Doncaster  Museum 
in  1960.  This  kiln  has  been  dated  to  1 10-170  but  was  quite  different  from  our 
site  B  in  type. 


(based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  6  in.  map  with  the  sanction  of  the  Director-General) 
Fig.  5. — Pottery  Sites  in  the  Southern  Part  of  Alice  Holt  Forest. 
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Appendix  C.  Kiln  sites  in  Alice  Holt  forest    (Fig.  5) 

The  area  shown  on  the  map  is  almost  entirely  gault  with  narrow  strips  of 
alluvium  along  the  stream  beds.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  map  is  a  large  patch 
of  plateau  gravel  probably  more  suitable  for  dwelling  purposes  than  the  gault. 
Field  work  in  this  region  will  be  hindered  by  dense  forest. 

The  greater  part  of  the  searched  area  is  now  covered  by  deciduous  forest 
with  other  areas  supporting  conifers  generally  planted  too  close  for  effective 
searching.  Most  of  the  fields  between  the  inclosures  are  grass-covered  and  are 
being  searched  with  instruments. 

The  region  between  Alice  Holt  and  Farnham  has  been  well-described  for 
geology  and  for  other  Romano-British  potteries  in  A  Survey  of  the  Prehistory 
of  the  Farnham  District  (Sy.A.C,  1939). 

All  the  sites  marked  on  the  map  have  been  notified  to  the  Inspectorate  of 
Ancient  Monuments  and  have  been  scheduled  as  a  protection  against  unauthor- 
ized excavation. 
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Notes 

1.  Mound  dug  by  A.  G.  Wade,  1939^15  and  1955-56;  kiln  found. 

2.  Irregular  areas  of  black  earth  and  pottery. 

3.  Mound  dug  by  the  authors,  1958-61 ;  reported  above. 

4.  Mound  of  black  earth  and  pottery;  authority:  Mr.  A.  A.  Disney. 

5.  Areas  of  black  earth  and  pottery  revealed  when  ploughing;  authority: 
Mr.  J.  Ayling. 

6.  Mound  of  charcoal  only,  not  necessarily  of  Roman  date. 

7.  Site  not  yet  confirmed. 

8.  Area  of  black  earth  and  pottery,  trenched  by  Messrs.  Stibbington  and 
Forsyth ;  clay  mound  located  which  probably  indicates  a  kiln  not  far  away. 

9.  The  information  about  sites  A-Q  was  supplied  by  the  Archaeology 
division  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  and  permission  to  publish  it  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

10.  Information  supplied  by  the  Inspectorate  of  Ancient  Monuments. 

11.  Position  checked  by  measurement,  others  by  pacing. 

12.  Considerable  spread  of  pottery  between  sites  D,  Q,  AF. 

13.  Considerable  spread  of  pottery  between  sites  A,  H,  M,  N. 

14.  Considerable  spread  of  pottery  between  sites  E,  F,  Z,  AB;  the  exact 
locations  are  not  yet  confirmed. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  ROMAN  BATH 
BUILDING  AND  VILLA  AT  BEDDINGTON 

AN  INTERIM   REPORT 
BY 

M.  KEULEMANS 

EARLY  in  1871  a  Roman  bath  building  was  discovered  during 
the  construction  of  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Beddington  and  this 
was  hurriedly  excavated  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  building 
operations.  Reports  of  this  excavation  appeared  in  several  journals,1 
by  far  the  most  detailed  being  that  in  the  British  Archaeological 
Association's  Journal,  but  like  most  nineteenth-century  excavation 
accounts  they  gave  little  indication  of  the  date  of  the  building  or  the 
length  of  its  occupation. 

In  order  to  try  and  remedy  some  of  these  deficiencies  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  site,  a  small-scale  re-examination  of  the  Roman 
levels  was  undertaken  about  30  feet  outside  the  south  wall  of  the 
building  in  the  hope  that  here  the  layers  would  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  1871  excavation.  Fortunately  the  Roman  levels  had  remained 
intact  despite  frequent  ploughing  on  the  site  since  mediaeval  times. 
The  following  section  describes  the  results  of  the  two  small  trenches 
that  were  recently  dug.2  As  the  stratification  in  both  trenches  was 
identical,  the  layers  described  refer  to  either  trench. 

Period  I 

This  phase  is  represented  by  layer  4,  which  was  the  original  top 
soil  or  plough  soil  during  the  three  centuries  before  the  metalling 
of  Period  II  was  laid  down.  Some  early  activity  on  the  site  is 
attested  by  a.  first-century  rim  of  Belgic  type  found  some  way  down 
in  the  layer,3  but  most  of  the  pottery  came  from  higher  up  and  is 
second,  third  or  fourth  century  in  date.  A  scatter  of  tile  fragments 
occurred  just  beneath  the  Period  II  cobbling,  strongly  suggesting 
that  building  operations  took  place  on  the  site  shortly  before  the 

1  J.B.A.A.,  XXVII,  514-9  (this  includes  a  carefully  drawn  architect's  plan) ; 
P.S.A.,2  V,  150-4  (this  contains  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  sherds  discovered); 
Sy.A.C,  VI,  118-21  (this  includes  a  rather  rudimentary  and  less  reliable  plan). 

2  26-8  August  1959  and  6-12  April  1960.  After  these  two  trenches  had  been 
completed  an  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  Roman  stratification  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  bath  building,  but  unfortunately  the  1871  disturbances  had 
removed  everything  down  to  subsoil,  including  the  wall  itself. 

3  A  few  small  pieces  of  Samian  ware  found  in  1871  may  also  possibly  indicate 
some  early  activity  on  the  site. 
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laying  down  of  layer  3 ;  this  appears  to  mark  the  construction  of  the 
bath  building.4 

Period  II 

Layer  3  was  laid  down  in  this  phase  to  form  either  a  metalled 
yard  surrounding  the  bath  building  or  more  probably  a  cobbled 
surface  connecting  the  baths  to  the  villa  which  seems  to  have 
existed  to  the  south.5  In  the  construction  of  this  yard  an  opportunity 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  clearing  up  the  debris  left  lying  about 
after  the  building  operations  at  the  end  of  Phase  I :  broken  tegulae 


Fig.   1. — Plan  of  Beddington  Sewage  Farm  showing  Roman  Sites 


and  imbrices,  pieces  of  unmortared  scored  flue-tile,  bones,  residual 
pottery  and  earth  thrown  out  in  digging  the  bath  building  founda- 
tions, and  flint  and  chert  pebbles  from  the  subsoil — all  were  packed 
tightly  together  to  make  up  the  metalling.  A  fairly  unworn  coin  of 
Constantine  the  Great  of  a.d.  321 6  was  the  latest  dateable  object 

4  There  are  very  few  hints  in  the  1871  excavation  reports  as  to  when  the 
bath  building  was  constructed.  The  only  definitely  dateable  object  mentioned 
as  coming  from  within  the  building,  apart  from  a  late  Saxon  penny,  is  an 
YRBS  ROMA  coin  of  a.d.  330-5.  Had  it  been  built  very  much  earlier  than 
this  date,  it  seems  hkely  that  third-century  coins  would  have  been  found. 

5  The  evidence  for  supposing  that  a  villa  may  lie  just  to  the  south  of  the 
bath  building  is  discussed  on  pp.  41-42. 

6  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Kent,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  contributing  the  details  of  this  coin.  He  says  that  coins  of  this  type  did 
not  circulate  much  after  about  a.d.  335. 
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found  in  layer  3  and  suggests  that  the  cobbling  was  laid  down  not 
much  earlier  than  about  a.d.  330;  in  fact  a  date  rather  nearer  a.d. 
350  is  suggested  by  the  worn  rim  of  red  colour-coated  flanged  bowl 
found  in  layer  4. 

Period  III 

Overlying  the  Period  II  cobbling  was  layer  2,  a  deposit  of  darkish 
soil  containing  neither  stones  nor  pottery.   This  must  represent  the 
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Fig.  2. — Section. 


soil  accumulation  on  the  derelict  site  after  occupation  had  ceased, 
probably  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  judging 
by  the  late  cavetto-rim  lying  on  the  cobbled  surface.7 


7  There  is  hardly  any  evidence  in  the  1871  excavation-reports  to  suggest 
that  the  bath  building  was  occupied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  latest  coin  found,  one  of  Constans  (a.d.  337-50),  came  from  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  bath  building. 
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THE  FINDS 

Pottery  (Fig.  3) 
From  layer  4 : 

1.  Rim  of  storage  jar  in  reddish-brown  ware  with  grey  porridgy 
core  and  traces  of  black  surface.  This  example  is  a  Belgic  one, 
but  fourth-century  parallels  are  known. 

2.  Rim  of  pie-dish  in  coarse  grey  ware.  Cf.  Jewry  Wall,8  Fig.  19, 
14,  second  to  third  century. 

3.  Rim,  perhaps  a  local  imitation  of  narrow-mouthed  Castor  ware 
beaker.   Coarse  brown-grey  ware.   Third  century. 

Also  from  this  layer :  rim  of  red  colour-coated  flanged  bowl,  surface 
very  worn,  fourth  century;  cavetto-rim  jar  in  black-burnished  ware, 
cf.  Gillam,9  type  144,  a.d.  200-SO;  rim  of  pie-dish,  cf.  2. 

From  layer  3 : 

4.  Rim  of  pie-dish  in  coarse  grey  ware  with  slightly-polished  surface 
inside  and  out.   Second  to  early  third  century. 

5.  Rim  of  flanged  bowl  in  hard  light  grey  ware.  The  rim  hardly 
projects  above  the  level  of  the  flange.  Late  third  to  early  fourth 
century. 

6.  Cavetto-rim  jar  in  coarse  grey  ware.  Cf.  Sy.A.C,  LVII,  59, 
Fig.  4,  W5,  third  century. 

7.  Square  rim  of  narrow-necked  globular  jar  in  coarse  light  grey 
ware.  These  plain  rims  are  second-  or  third-century  predecessors 
of  the  more  ornate  square  rims  of  earlv  fourth-century  date  found 
in  Kiln  III  at  Overwey,  Tilford.10 

Also  from  this  layer:  small  fragment  of  a  folded  beaker  in  colour- 
coated  ware.  Coarse  buff  paste,  chocolate-brown  colour-coat  inside, 
slate  colour-coat  outside  with  rouletting,  third  to  fourth  century; 
several  small  fragments  of  colour-coated  ware  in  white  paste  with 
slate  colour-coat  inside  and  out,  probably  Castor  ware,  third  to 
fourth  century;  rim  of  pie-dish,  cf.  2,  but  with  black  burnished 
surface.  All  the  other  sherds  from  this  layer  are  small  and  worn  and 
include  fragments  of  several  second-century  cavetto  rims. 

From  the  surface  of  layer  3 : 

8.  Cavetto  rim  of  jar  in  coarse  brown-grey  ware  with  traces  of 
external  black  burnished  surface.  Fourth  century. 

Also  from  this  layer:  straight-sided  rim  in  coarse  light  grey  ware — 
possibly  of  pie-dish,  possibly  of  flanged  bowl — fourth  century; 
small  fragment  of  black  colour-coated  beaker  in  soft  pink  ware, 
third  to  fourth  century. 

8  Excavations  at  the  Jewry  Wall  Site,  Leicester,  by  Kathleen  M.  Kenyon. 
Report  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  No.  XV. 

•  "Types  of  Roman  Coarse  Pottery  Vessels  in  North  Britain,"  by  John  P. 
Gillam.   Arch.  Ael.,*  XXXV,  180-251. 

10  Sy.A.C,  LI,  29-56. 
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Coin: 

Obv.   constantinvs  avg  with  laureate  bust  of  Constantino  I 
facing  right. 

Rev.  beata  tranovillitas  with  altar  inscribed  votis  xx  and  mint 

I 


mark- 


PTR- 


(Treves)  a.d.  321. 


This  AE  coin  was  found  in  layer  3,  together  with  a  half  of  a  pair  of 
bronze  tweezers  of  the  usual  pattern.  Two  iron  nails  about  3  inches 
long  were  found  lying  on  the  cobbled  surface.  Ovster  shells  occurred 
in  layers  3  and  4,  and  in  layer  3  were  found  many  sheep's  teeth 
together  with  a  bone  of  a  cow  or  ox. 


J 


r*  .  i — < 


_2> 


Fig.  3. — The  Pottery,  (all  \  except  No.  1,  which  is  \) 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  Beddington  bath  house  has  often  been  considered  an  example 
of  the  problematical  "isolated"  kind  of  bath  house,  assumed  to  have 
been  devoid  of  any  surrounding  buildings.  As  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  last  few  years,  much  evidence  has  accumulated  to 
suggest  that  this  bath  building  was  in  fact  part  of  a  villa  complex, 
the  main  house  of  which  was  probably  built  of  timber  and  has  not 
yet  been  positively  identified.11  It  appears  to  lie  to  the  south  of 
the  bath  building,  separated  from  it  by  a  cobbled  yard.  On  the 
plan  of  the  bath  building  (Fig.  4)  two  stumps  of  walls  are  marked 
on  the  south  side,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  what  may 
well  have  been  a  corridor  leading  across  the  cobbling  to  the  main  house. 

11  Archceological  News  Letter,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  p.  30.  Mr.  A.  L.  F.  Rivet  points 
out  that  "isolated"  bath  houses  are  most  common  in  S.E.  England  where 
building  stone  is  short.  They  are  usually  interpreted  as  relating  to  a  timber 
villa,  the  baths  alone  being  built  of  stone  because  of  the  high  fire  risk. 
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From  the  amount  of  earlier  pottery  beneath  the  cobbling  it  may 
be  deduced  that  the  site  was  occupied  in  some  way  during  the  first, 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  associate 
this  occupation  with  the  main  villa  rather  than  with  the  bath  house 
which  appears  to  have  been  added  later.  Nothing  definite  is  yet 
known  about  the  villa  itself,  but  a  small  trial  trench  dug  on  its 
presumed  site  some  75  feet  to  the  south  of  the  bath  house  produced 
tegulae,  fragments  of  plaster  and  a  couple  of  red  tesserae  with  traces 
of  adhering  mortar.12 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  Taplow  terrace  gravels  which  were  lightly 
wooded  but  inclined  to  be  rather  infertile,  the  villa  more  probably 
kept  sheep  and  cattle  than  grew  grain ;  the  bones  tound  in  the  recent 
excavation  tend  to  support  such  a  conclusion.  Doubtless  the  large 
and  growing  commercial  centre  of  Londinium  not  far  distant  proved 
a  good  outlet  for  meat,  hides,  wool  and  lard.13 

A  20-foot  square  structure  or  shed  found  some  300  yards  to  the 
south-east  of  the  bath  house  in  1871 14  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  outbuildings  of  the  villa  estate.  The  coins15  found  in  and  around 
this  building  suggest  that  it  was  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  third 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
villa  itself  must  have  been  in  existence  at  this  time. 

A  structure  consisting  of  two  hypocausted  rooms  about  6  feet 
wide  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  a  mile  away  from  the  bath 
building  in  1889.16  The  find  spot  is  not  precisely  known  but  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sewage  Farm  close  to  the 
boundary  with  Mitcham  Common.  The  references  cited  in  the  foot- 
note below  are  so  brief  and  ambiguous  that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce 
anything  from  them  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  structure 
or  its  relationship  to  the  villa  estate. 

The  bath  house  itself  appears  to  have  been  a  late  addition  to  the 
villa  buildings,  and  was  evidently  constructed  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  walls  were  made  of  flint  rubble  and  mor- 
tar, but  bonding  tile  courses  were  added  in  the  exterior  walls.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  the  various  rooms  chiefly 
because  there  are  no  hints  in  the  excavation  reports  as  to  the  position 
of  the  stoke  hole  or  holes.  If  the  entrance  to  the  baths  was  at  the 
end  of  the  presumed  corridor  leading  from  the  villa,  then  all  the 
rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  large  one  must  have  been  introductory, 
including  a  changing  room,  latrine  and  perhaps  a  cold  plunge  bath 
which  might  have  been  room  1  (see  Fig.  4). 

12  This  trench  was  dug  in  June  1962. 

13  On  p.  133  of  Roman  Britain  (Penguin  edition,  1955)  Professor  Richmond 
states  that  lard  was  required  in  large  quantities  by  the  Roman  army,  so  it 
may  well  be  that  in  the  economy  of  villas  more  or  less  devoted  to  keeping 
livestock  the  production  of  lard  was  of  vital  importance. 

14  Sy.A.C,  VI,  121.    This  site  is  marked  (2)  on  our  Fig.  1. 

15  A  coin  of  Claudius  II  (a.d.  268-70)  was  found  within  the  outbuilding  and 
two  coins  were  found  outside  it,  one  being  of  Carausius  (a.d.  287-93)  and  the 
other  of  AUectus  (a.d.  293-6). 

16  J.B.A.A.,  XLV,  200;  Arch.  Rev.,  IV,  68. 
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The  large  room  2  must  have  been  heated,  and  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  warm  room  despite  the  fact  that  no  pike  appear  to  have  been 
found  in  it.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  apsidal  hot  bath  (room  3) 
should  have  opened  off  an  unhealed  room.  Room  4  also  opened  off 
the  large  room — it  may  have  been  either  a  hot  room  or  another  hot 
bath. 

The  main  problem  is  the  so-called  "detached"  room  5  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  remainder  of  the  building.  Undoubtedly  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  cold  bath  as  it  had  a  tiled  floor  set  in  opus  signinum  and 
plastered  walls,  but  it  occupies  a  most  unusual  position  for  such  a 
function.  It  might  have  been  possible  that  the  1871  excavators  failed 
to  notice  robbed  walls  joining  this  room  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
but  in  fact  the  walls  of  the  detached  chamber  are  completely  out  of 
alignment  with  the  others. 

The  bath  building  did  not  have  a  long  life.  Some  time  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  site  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fortified  Iron  Age  enclosure  on  the 
site  of  Wallington  County  School,  less  than  a  mile  away,  was 
reoccupied  at  some  time  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century. x  7 
It  is  tempting  to  associate  this  renewed  occupation  with  the  Bedding- 
ton  villa  inhabitants  who  might  possibly  have  sought  refuge  there, 
but  this  can  be  no  more  than  a  fanciful  surmise. 

The  villa  and  bath  building  either  collapsed  or  were  burnt  down 
and  the  site  must  have  been  robbed  estensively  for  tiles  and  flints 
in  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  late  Saxon  coin  found  within  the 
bath  house  in  1871  may  well  have  been  dropped  by  someone  searching 
the  remains  for  building  materials  or  treasure  and  the  amount  of 
Roman  tile  incorporated  into  the  mediaeval  fabric  of  St.  Mary's 
church  close  by  is  ample  proof  of  the  activities  of  stone  robbers. 
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TWO  FACE  MASKS  IN  THE 
GUILDFORD  MUSEUM 

BY 

JOAN  P.  ALCOCK,  m.a. 

IN  the  Guildford  Museum  are  two  face  masks  of  solid  bronze. 
Apart  from  their  being  mentioned  in  the  original  excavation 
reports  nothing  is  known  about  them.  There  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility, however,  that  although  their  purpose  cannot  be  determined, 
they  have  been  designed  in  the  tradition  of  the  "tete  coupee". 

A  face  mask,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  high,  was  found  during  the 
excavation  in  1883  of  the  Roman  viUa  at  Chiddingfold  (pi.  Vlb). 
It  was  described  as  being  "apparently  silvered",  but  no  traces  of 
this  seem  to  have  remained,  although  the  head  has  a  somewhat 
mottled  appearance.  Several  other  objects  were  picked  up  on  the 
site,  forming  a  very  miscellaneous  collection ;  some  of  them  may  be 
bronze  fitments.1  This  mask  has  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of 
the  bronze  masks  found  in  the  Belgic  burial  at  Welwyn,  Hertford- 
shire,2 and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  straight  strokes 
representing  the  hair  are  a  feature  common  to  both,  but  the  beard 
of  the  Chiddingfold  bronze  is  lacking  in  the  Welwyn  masks,  which 
are  distinguished  by  their  flowing  moustaches.  Two  of  these  masks 
had  deeply  drilled  pupils  in  the  eyes;  the  third  did  not,  and  the  eyes 
of  this  are  similar  to  the  Chiddingfold  head. 

The  Welwyn  masks  served  the  purpose  of  bucket,  mounts,  and  as 
the  back  of  the  Chiddingfold  mask  appears  to  have  been  attached  to 
something,  it  was  probably  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Welwyn 
heads  have  been  dated  to  the  late  first  century  B.C.,  and  the  impassive 
features  and  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Chiddingfold  mask  invites 
comparison  with  the  features  of  the  Aylesford  bucket  mount3  of  the 
same  period.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mount  was  found  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  viUa,  a  later  date  might  be  proposed  for  it ;  and  the 
vigorous  human  head  from  the  bucket  burial  at  Brough-on-Humber4 
shows  that  the  head  escutcheon  continued  as  a  feature  in  the  second 
century  a.d.  The  report  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries says  that  a  "coin  of  the  Constantine  period"  was  found 

1  The  excavation  was  mentioned  in  V.C.H.,  IV  (1912),  360  which  sum- 
marized reports  in  The  Antiquary,  VII,  276,  and  Proc.Soc.Ant.,2  IX,  pp. 
307—9   334. 

2  Archceologia,  LXIII  (1921),  pi.  ii. 

3  Later  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  British  Isles,  British  Museum  (1953), 
pi.  xxi. 

4  Antiq.  Journ.,  XVIII  (1938),  69,  pi.  xxix. 
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nearby,  but  this  may  bear  no  relation  to  the  find  of  the  mask.  A 
tentative  date  of  the  late  first  century  or  the  early  second  century 
a.d.  is  therefore  proposed  for  this  mask. 

The  second  bronze  mask  (pi.  Via),  2%  inches  high,  l^  inches 
wide,  and  filled  at  the  back  with  lead,  was  found  in  1863  whilst 
cutting  a  drain  200  yards  south  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Titsey  which 
was  excavated  in  the  following  year.5  The  excavators  suggested  that 
it  was  a  head  of  Neptune,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  taken  as  a  representation  of  this  deity.6  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  this  head  is  also  in  the  tradition  of  the  Celtic  face  masks.  The 
staring  eyes  probably  contained  enamel  or  coral.  The  flowing 
moustaches  merge  into  the  hair  and  beard,  these  latter  forming  a 
patterned,  curled  framework  for  the  features.  This  stylized  design 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  masks  which  decorated  the  Wilton  Crowns, 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  hair  and  beard  are  formed  by  a  pattern 
of  raised  dots ; 7  it  can  also  be  seen  in  a  more  elaborate  form  in  the 
features  of  the  Bath  Gorgon8  and  in  those  of  a  Celtic  god  found  in 
York.9  The  Titsey  head  could  be  a  representation  of  some  local 
deity,  and  the  nearby  Romano-Celtic  temple  at  Titsey  provides 
evidence  of  Celtic  religious  associations  in  the  area.10  The  object  is 
fairly  heavy  for  its  size  and  is  perhaps  a  little  large  to  be  fixed  to  a 
crown;  it  may  have  been  part  of  the  fittings  of  a  box,  possibly  of 
religious  significance. 

The  motif  of  the  tete  coupee  is  a  common  one  in  Celtic  art.  It 
derives  ultimately  from  the  practice  of  head-hunting,  a  practice 
reported  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo  in  their  descriptions  of  Celtic 
Gaul.11  They  remark  that  the  Gauls  cut  off  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  and  preserved  them  in  cedar  oil,  holding  them  to  be  of 
great  value.  They  also  attached  them  to  the  necks  of  their  horses; 
and  this  has  a  striking  parallel  in  the  Irish  legend  of  Cu  Culainn  who 
returns  from  his  first  fight  with  his  chariot  "graced  with  the  bleeding 
heads  of  his  enemies".12  Gallic  coins  show  a  warrior  holding  a 
severed  head  in  his  left  hand13  and,  if  this  can  be  taken  to  be  an 
example  of  head  hunting,  a  coin  of  Cunobelin  showing  a  male  figure 
stepping  forward  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  severed  head  by 
the  hair  may  reveal  the  same  practice.14  This  figure  could  be  a 
priest  or  warrior  dedicating  the  severed  head  of  an  enemy  to  the  god. 

6  V.C.H.,  IV,  368. 

6  Sy.A  .C,  IV  (1869),  229,  pi.  i.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1864  and  was  described  as  a  "bearded  face  with  a  moustache  not  unlike 
a  head  of  Neptune."  The  indentation  on  the  forehead  was  made  by  a  work- 
man's spade. 

7  J.R.S.,  LVII  (1957),  pi.  ix.  Found  at  Wilton  by  Hockwold,  Norfolk, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

8  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee,  Art  in  Roman  Britain  (1960),  pi.  60. 

9  In  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York.  R.C.H.M.  Ebnracum,  Roman  York, 
pi.  46,  (70). 

10  Sy.A.C,  XLIV  (1935),  81 ;  J.R.S.,  XXV  (1935),  262. 

11  Diodorus  V,  29,  5;  Strabo  IV,  4,  5. 

12  T.  P.  Cross  and  C.  H.  Slover,  Ancient  Irish  Tales  (1936),  151. 

13  Ogam,  1950,  35,  p.  152,  Figs.  19-20. 

14  P.P.S.,  XXIV  (1958),  pi.  viii,  68-9. 
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The  head  itself  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  awe,  for  it  had 
a  power  of  its  own,  being  regarded  as  the  centre  and  controlling 
element  of  man's  being.  In  the  Irish  legends  Sualtach's  head  con- 
tinued to  shout,  after  it  had  been  struck  off,  to  warn  the  warriors 
in  the  castle  of  Emain.15  In  the  Mabinogion,  Bran's  severed  head 
entertained  his  companions  for  several  years  before  it  was  finally 
buried  beneath  the  site  of  London;  it  will  shout,  according  to 
legend,  if  danger  comes  near.16  The  head  could  be  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  and  removal  of  it,  in  the  form  of  ritual  decapitation, 
was  a  means  of  preventing  the  dead  from  returning  from  the  other 
world  to  haunt  the  living.17  Lambrechts  speaks  of  'Texaltation  de 
la  tete,"  implying  that  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
friend  or  enemy  where  magic  and  virtue  are  to  be  found.18  Benoit, 
who  has  studied  the  Entremont  heads  extensively,  went  further  and 
implied  that  those  heads  could  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  victory 
of  the  heroes  over  death.19  Death  has  been  transcended;  man  is 
resigned  to  his  fate  but  the  victory  lies  ultimately  with  him.  The 
impassive  features  on  these  heads  support  this  view;  and  similarly 
withdrawn,  impassive  and  dignified  features  are  to  be  found  on  other 
heads  in  Britain. 

When  head-hunting  was  suppressed  by  the  Romans,  first  in  Gaul, 
and  then  presumably  in  Britain,  because  it  was  distasteful  to  them,20 
the  cult  of  the  human  head  itself  was  replaced  by  the  cult  of  the 
stone  head.  The  Gaulish  temples  at  Entremont  and  Roquepertuse21 
show  that  the  cult  of  the  human  head  and  the  cult  of  the  stone  head 
existed  together,  for  stone  heads  were  carved  alongside  the  niches 
for  human  heads  at  Roquepertuse.22 

There  are  no  such  elaborate  traces  in  Britain  of  this  cult,  but  the 
numerous  examples  of  stone  heads  show  that  the  cult  did  exist  here, 
and  that  it  continued  throughout  the  Roman  period.23  The  heads 
were  used  as  cult  objects  or  antefixes,  and  a  stone  head  from  Cor- 


15  E.  O'Faolain,  Irish  Sagas  and  Folk  Tales  (1955),  77-8. 

16  The  Mabinogion,  translated  by  T.  and  G.  Jones  (1949),  p.  39. 

17  See  pp.  102-4  and  Appendix  A  in  my  unpublished  M.A.  thesis  Celtic 
Religion  in  Roman  Britain,  University  of  London,  1962. 

18  P.  Lambrechts,  L 'exaltation  de  la  tete  dans  la  pensee  et  dans  Vart  des  Celtes, 
1954. 

19  F.  Benoit,  "Tetes  Coupees,"  Latomus,  1955,  p.  291. 

20  Strabo  IV,  4,  5.  The  severed  heads  carried  by  the  auxiliaries  on  Trajan's 
Column  present  a  problem.  P.  Bartoldi,  Colonna  Trajana,  17.  Are  these  Celtic 
or  Danubian  auxiliaries  who  kept  up  the  custom  or  did  their  commanders 
allow  them  to  do  it  in  the  heat  of  battle  ? 

21  Gallia,  V  (1947),  427-32;  VI  (1948),  186-7;  F.  Benoit,  "Les  Fouilles 
d'Entremont,"  Comptes  vendues  a  Vacademie  des  inscriptions,  1946,  p.  395. 

22  M.  Pobe  and  J.  Roubier,  Art  in  Roman  Gaul,  pi.  26.  These  might  have 
been  a  form  of  inducement  magic — the  stone  heads  "willing"  the  human  heads 
to  come  to  them.  The  laps  of  the  squatting  figures  (pi.  35,  36)  in  this  temple 
were  formed  into  round  hollows  as  if  they  were  sacrificial  bowls  to  receive  the 
heads. 

23  A.  Ross,  "The  cult  of  the  head  in  insular  Pagan  Celtic  Religion,"  P.S.A.  S., 
XCI  (1957-8),  17-43. 
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bridge  has  a  hollow  in  the  top  which  was  used  for  libations.24  The 
stone  head  placed  between  the  paws  of  the  sphinx  at  Colchester 
could  have  an  interpretation  similar  to  the  Entremont  heads  making 
the  group  more  than  just  a  funerary  monument.25  A  head  from 
Castlesteads26  shows  a  face  indicated  by  rough  lines  and  a  beard  by 
pick-marks.  The  features  are  crude  and  the  workmanship  poor. 
Perhaps  the  absence  of  definite  eyes  and  mouth,  however,  might 
indicate  that  death  robs  men  of  sight  and  speech,  or  the  crude 
scoring  of  the  features  may  be  a  magic  way  of  preventing  the  dead 
man  from  returning. 

Heads  such  as  these  can  also  be  taken  to  represent  the  deities 
themselves.  Those  from  Towcester27  and  Colchester28  with  their 
striking  features  and  thick  twisted  locks  may  portray  goddesses. 
Furthermore,  the  Colchester  head  has  the  suggestion  of  a  diadem. 
The  remarkable  head  from  Gloucester29  and  the  one  from  Caerwent30 
with  prominent  staring  eyeballs  may  be  portraits  of  local  godlings. 
The  back  of  the  Caerwent  one  was  flat  as  if  it  had  been  placed  against  a 
wall  and  intended  to  be  viewed  from  the  front,  perhaps  in  a  shrine. 

It  was  not  only  in  stone,  however,  that  these  heads  were  portrayed. 
The  Celts  were  adept  at  metalwork  and  the  bronze  heads  from 
Aylesford,  Welwyn  and  Brough-on-Humber  show  how  effective  their 
skill  could  be.  More  complex  symbolism  is  seen  in  the  bronze  mount 
of  a  goose  with  a  head  on  its  back  from  Rotherley31  and  a  handle 
mount  from  Thearlby,  Lincolnshire.32  A  deity  who  was  sometimes 
represented  by  the  head  alone  was  Cernunnos  who  is  portrayed  in 
metal  in  a  bronze  harness  mount  from  Aldborough33  and  a  bucket 
mount  from  Boughton  Aluph,  near  Ashford,  Kent.34  Two  face  masks, 
both  hollowed  out  and  curved  as  if  to  fit  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  one 
in  the  Bath  Museum  made  of  lead  and  found  in  a  blocked-up  culvert 
in  the  baths,  the  other  in  the  Bristol  Museum  made  of  bronze  and 
found  at  Charterhouse-on-Mendip,35  are  probably  more  portrayals 
of  local  deities.  These  would  link  up  with  the  heads  shown  full-face 
on  the  Farley  Heath  sceptre36  and  on  the  Marlborough  Vat37  where 

24  A.  Ross,  ibid.,  p.  25. 

25  M.  R.  Hull,  Roman  Colchester  (1958),  pi.  xxxviii  b.  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee, 
Art  in  Roman  Britain  (1962),  pi.  50. 

26  Trans.  Cumberland  &-  Westmorland  Arch.  Soc,  N.S.  Ill  (1903),  348,  Fig. 
facing. 

27  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Roman  Britain  in  the  Department  of  British  and 
Medieval  Antiquities,  British  Museum  (1951),  55. 

28  Trans.  Essex  Arch.  Soc,  XXV  (1955),  p.  13. 

29  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee,  Art  in  Roman  Britain,  pi.  8. 

30  Bull.  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  XV  (1952-4),  188. 

31  Pitt  Rivers,  Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,  II  (1888),  pi.  ciii. 

32  Antiq.  Journ.,  XXXV  (1955),  222. 

33  J.R.S.,  XLIV  (1954),  49;  Sir  Cyril  Fox,  Pattern  and  Purpose  in  Celtic  Art, 
73,  pi.  43a. 

34  Arch.  Cant.,  LXXII  (1958),  212,  plate  ii. 

35  V.C.H.  Somerset,  I,  337,  Fig.  94. 

36  Antiq.  Journ.,  XVIII,  1938,  pi.  xviii;  Sy.A.C,  L  (1946-7),  150. 

37  Arch.   LI  I,   pi.   xiii;   Later  Prehistoric  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  pi. 
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a  definite  distinction  is  made  between  deities,  who  are  represented 
full  face,  and  warriors,  who  are  represented  in  profile.38 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  cult  of  the  head 
in  all  its  forms,  but  briefly  to  show  that  both  the  actual  head  and, 
later,  the  pictorial  representation  of  it  was  a  deep-rooted  feature  of 
Celtic  religion.  In  addition  to  representing  mainly  itself,  the  head 
could  portray  the  dead  person  or  the  individual  deity.  Both  of 
these  would  be  featured  in  the  heroic  vein.  There  is  no  definite 
evidence  that  the  two  bronze  heads  in  the  Guildford  Museum  have  a 
religious  origin,  but  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  both  could  be 
connected  with  the  cult  of  the  head,  being  tetes  coupees  placed  on 
objects  perhaps  used  for  religious  or  funerary  purposes,  or  if  not 
this,  then  retaining  some  lingering  memory  of  the  once  universal 
Celtic  cult  of  the  head. 

38  This  compares  with  the  representations  of  the  men  and  deities  on  the 
Gundestrup  cauldron,  a  Danish  find  which  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Celtic 
religious  beliefs.  See  O.  Klindt  Jensen,  Foreign  Influences  in  Denmark' s  Early 
Iron  Age. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  CARSH ALTON,   1961 


D.  J.  TURNER 

EXCAVATIONS  were  carried  out  by  the  London  Natural 
History  Society,  in  co-operation  with  the  Beddington, 
Carshalton  and  Wallington  Archaeological  Society,  on  the 
site  of  proposed  building  development  in  Harrow  Road,  Carshalton, 
with  the  intention  of  examining  the  nature  of  the  "camp"  described 
elsewhere  in  these  Collections.1  Opportunity  arose  at  the  same  time 
to  make  a  cutting  in  the  garden  of  18  Hillcroome  Road  and  to 
examine  land  in  Carshalton  Road  adjacent  to  the  spot  where  Saxon 
burials  had  been  found  in  1903.2 

Evidence  from  the  Harrow  Road  site  suggested  that  the  "camp" 
was  not  in  fact  the  Iron  Age  hill  fort  that  some  authorities  had 
assumed,3  but  that  a  field  system  of  indeterminate  age  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  different  class  of  earthwork  by  its  original  recorder. 
The  excavations  in  Carshalton  Road  produced  no  trace  of  further 
burials,  but  the  trench  cut  at  18  Hillcroome  Road  sectioned  a  small 
sterile  ditch  that  it  is  intended  to  investigate  further  at  a  future  date.4 


THE  HARROW  ROAD  SITE 

The  ''camp" 

The  site  lies  at  the  north  end  of  a  spur  of  chalk  running  between 
two  dry  valleys  and  covered  today  by  suburban  housing.  The  spur 
has  produced  a  variety  of  finds  of  the  Bronze  Age,  Romano-British 
and  Anglo-Saxon  periods,  but  no  artifacts  of  the  Iron  Age  have  been 
recorded.  The  so-called  "camp"  described  by  Mrs.  Birch  appears  to 
resemble  a  fair-sized  bivallate  hill-fort  (Fig.  1).  It  is  not  clear  how 
much  was  discernible  in  1925,  when  the  report  was  written,  and 
how  much  had  been  visible  when  the  original  notes  had  been  made 
by  another  local  resident  in  about  1905.  Examination  of  the  area 
today  reveals  no  trace  of  anything  resembling  this  "camp;"  but 
this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  density  of  building  on  the  ridge. 
However,  traces  of  widespread  terracing  are  visible  on  all  three 

1  Sy.A.C,  XXXVI,  102-6. 
*  Sy.A.C,  XXVIII,  213. 

3  Archcsologia,  XC,  169;  Sy.A.C,  LVI,  135. 

4  The  excavators  wish  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to  the  various  owners 
who  readily  granted  permission  for  the  work  to  be  done,  viz.  to  the  New  Ideal 
Homesteads  Ltd.,  Fairview  Tennis  Club,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cotton  and  to 
Mr.  B.  Gullen-Whur. 
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Fig.  1.  Plan  of  Alleged  Earthwork,  Carshalton. 
(After  Mrs.  Birch  in  Sy.A.C,  XXXVI,  map  p.  105.)    Reproduced  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey  6-inch  Map  with  the  sanction  of  the  Director-General. 

A.  Excavations  at  Harrow  Road. 

B.  Excavations  at  18  Hillcroome  Road. 

C.  Excavations  at  165  Carshalton  Road. 
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sides  of  the  ridge.  The  site  available  for  excavation  on  the  west  side 
of  Harrow  Road  was  one  point  where  the  description  was  most 
categoric,  specifying  a  "well-marked  bank  and  ditch  of  considerable 
dimensions"  here.   Today  the  line  of  this  bank  and  ditch  is  marked 


W«st 


sewer  trench 


FEET 


Fig.  2. — Profile  across  Terrace,  Harrow  Road. 


by  a  clear  terrace  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  property  to 
the  west  of  Harrow  Road. 

The  excavations 

The  terrace  to  the  west  of  Harrow  Road  was  sectioned  by  means 
of  three  cuttings.5    It  was  not  possible  because  of  obstructions  to 


Fig.  3. — Detail  of  Section  of  Terrace. 

1.  Loose   grey  topsoil   containing   fragments  of  twentieth-century  rubbish, 

disturbed  by  roots  and  animal  burrows. 

2.  Hard  rammed  chalk.    The  edge  of  this  layer  was  found  to  be  parallel  to 
that  of  the  tennis  court  to  the  west  of  the  terrace  on  two  sides  of  the  court,  and 

it  appeared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  court. 
3.  Loose  brown  loam. 
4.  Compact  brown  loam. 
5.  Undisturbed  chalk. 


lay  out  one  continuous  section,  but  the  three  cuttings  were  the 
equivalent  of  an  eighty-foot  section  straddling  the  terrace  (Fig.  2). 
The  main  discovery  was  that  there  was  no  trace  of  a  ditch  at  this 
point.  A  fourth  cutting  made  some  fifty  yards  away,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  area  available  for  excavation,  confirmed  this  result.   The 

«  National  Grid  Reference  TQ  (51)  2712  6396. 
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bank  was  earthen  (Fig.  3),  and  appeared  to  be  a  positive  lynchet 
surmounted  by  extra  soil  laid  down  during  the  construction  of  the 
tennis  courts  of  the  Fairview  Tennis  Club  to  the  west  of  the  terrace. 
There  was  no  trace  of  a  negative  lynchet.  A  layer  of  darker,  more 
compact  loam  at  the  base  of  the  lynchet  resembled  fossil  soil  and 
may  indicate  that  the  terrace  did  not  form  as  a  result  of  ploughing 
but  was  constructed  deliberately. 


165 


171 


FEET 

Fig.  4. — Plan  of  Cuttings  at  165  Carshalton  Road. 
c  =  concrete,   p  =  path,   t  —  trees. 


THE  CARSHALTON  ROAD  SITE 
When  Carshalton  Road  was  widened  in  1903,  a  number  of  burials 
were  found  which  were  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The 
current  O.S.  plans  mark  the  find  spot  as  opposite  the  land  between 
165  and  171  Carshalton  Road.6  Excavation  was  permitted  on  this 
land  adjacent  to  the  road,  but  although  most  of  the  available  area 
(Fig.  4)  was  excavated  down  to  undisturbed  chalk,  no  traces  of 
further  graves  were  found.  As  no  other  burials  have  been  reported 
from  the  vicinity,  it  seems  probable  that  the  original  find  was  of  an 
isolated  group  of  burials.  Small  groups  of  Anglo-Saxon  graves  have 
been  reported  frequently  from  this  part  of  the  county  and  are  rarely 
shown  to  be  part  of  a  large  cemetery.7 

6  National  Grid  Reference  TQ  (51)  2703  6424. 

7  Sy.A.C,  LVI,  132-58. 


ON  SOME  MINOR  PLACE-NAMES  IN 
OGKHAM  AND  WISLEY 

BY 

R.  N.  BLOXAM 

I  MAKE  no  pretence  to  be  a  trained  philologist,  and  my  only 
excuse  for  offering  the  following  notes  is  that  for  the  past 
twenty  years  I  have  been  making  intensive  research  into  the 
history  of  the  parish  of  Ockham,  and  to  a  less  extent  into  that  of 
Wisley,  and  have  in  the  course  of  this  come  across  much  docu- 
mentary evidence,  most  of  it  unpublished,  that  points  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  place-names  concerned.1 

I  have  made  a  number  of  references  to  the  Ockham  "Fence  Lists," 
a  term  which  needs  some  explanation.  These  are  three  lists,  all  in 
Volume  I  of  the  Registers  (in  GMR),  of  those  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  churchyard  fence,  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  of 
their  holdings  of  land,  the  lengths  varying  from  4  to  77  feet.  As  the 
lists  give  the  names  of  both  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  30  or  31 
items  and  also,  in  the  first  two  lists,  the  names  or  positions  of  the 
land  concerned,  their  evidence  is  most  valuable.  The  first  list  is 
undated,  but  the  personal  names  make  it  certain  that  it  belongs  to 
the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  second  and  third 
lists  are  dated  1759  and  1799  respectively.  The  second  list  gives  not 
only  the  names  of  the  owners  of  that  date  but  also  those  of  the 
"heretofore"  owners. 

Very  little  has  appeared  in  print  about  this  custom.  The  late 
Dr.  Wilfrid  Hooper,  F.S.A.,  former  Secretary  of  our  Society,  devoted 
much  research  to  it,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  draft  of  a 
paper  that  he  read  in  1943  before  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion ;  he  had  collected  examples  of  the  custom  from  various  parts  of 
England;  the  earliest  list  he  had  found  was  that  of  Cowden,  Sussex, 
dated  1542,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  custom  was  far  older.  It 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  common  in  the  weald  of  Sussex  and 
in  Surrey,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  survive  anywhere  now;  at  Wield 
in  Hampshire  it  lasted  until  19002.  At  Ockham  the  old  wooden 
fence  has  disappeared  long  since. 

1  Most  of  the  abbreviations  I  have  used  are  explained  in  the  list  at  the 
beginning  of  this  volume.  Others  are  GMR  =  Guildford  Muniment  Room  (in 
Guildford  Museum),  PNS  =  The  Place-Names  of  Surrey  (English  Place- 
Name  Society,  1934);  TA  =  Tithe  Award;  the  Ockham  schedule  is  dated 
1840,  the  map  1838;  copies  of  both  are  in  GMR.  The  Award  for  Send  with 
Ripley  is  dated  1844;  a  copy  of  the  schedule  is  in  GMR  but  not  of  the  map; 
I  have  however  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Ripley  portion  of  the  latter. 

2  See  W.  E.  Tate,  The  Parish  Chest,  p.  132. 
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I  make  several  references  to  a  series  of  Ockham  Estate  maps 
dating  from  1706  to  1830;  these  were  formerly  all  in  the  Ockham 
Estate  office  at  Giles  Hill,  but  have  been  dispersed  since  the  estate 
itself  has  been  split.  I  was  able,  however,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  late  Baroness  Wentworth  to  have  photostat  copies  made  of 
most  of  these  maps. 

I  must  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Miss  E.  Dance  and  Miss  G. 
Beck,  both  of  Guildford  Museum  and  Muniment  Room,  for  reading 
my  first  draft  and  making  a  number  of  most  helpful  criticisms.  For 
the  map  (Fig.  1)  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  C.  Titcombe  of  Clova  Studio, 
Ripley. 

1.  BLUE  RIDE 

This  is  a  roughly  rectangular  tree-planted  enclosure  of  about  60 
acres  lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Ockham-East  Horsley  road ;  now 
in  Ockham,  it  formed  up  to  1883  the  southern  part  of  a  detached 
area  of  Wisley. 

PNS  quotes  Blewride  Wood  from  O.S.  c.  1825  [sic] — the  same 
form  is  on  O.S.  1  inch  1816— and  Blue  Ride  1759  from  Bashall.3 
This  is  a  misunderstanding;  the  author  quoting  "Bolriden"  from 
the  Ockham  Fence  List  of  1759  equates  it  (with  a  query)  with  Blue 
Ride.  The  latter,  however,  was  then  in  Wisley,  not  Ockham,  and 
"Bolriden"  was  in  fact  an  old  form  of  Bullriding  (see  below).  The 
form  Blue  Ryde  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wisley  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  1701. 4 

PNS  does  not  explain  the  first  element  which  is  certainly  corrupt, 
for  it  would  be  a  most  unsuitable  epithet  for  a  "wood"  or  "clearing." 
(For  "ride,"  variously  spelt  and  often  ending  with  an  "n"  see  PA'S, 
pp.  364,  5).  However,  in  the  court  rolls  of  1604,  1605,  1663,  and 
16685  we  find  forms  whose  first  syllable  is  "Brew"- — Brewridon, 
Brewride,  Brewroyd.  These,  make  it  an  easy  guess  that  a  still  earlier 
form  included  an  "S",  since  the  family  of  Brewes  [Braose]  held  the 
manor  through  the  thirteenth  century.6 

The  guess  is  finally  confirmed  by  an  entry  of  1355  in  the  Black 
Prince's  Register:1  William  de  St.  Omer8  is  said  to  owe  money  for 
the  farm  of  the  demesne  of  the  manor  of  Wisley  including  waste 
wood  called  "Brewesruden."  Earlier  still,  in  1206,  seven  acres  in 
La  Rede  are  mentioned  in  a  grant  of  land  made  by  John  de  Brius 
and  his  wife  Margery;9  this  is  of  interest,  apart  from  giving  an 
uncompounded  form  of  the  wood-name,  as  an  earlier  mention  of  the 
Brewes  family's  connection  with  Wisley  than  any  given  by  the 
county  histories. 

3  Henry  St.  John  Hick  Bashall,  The  Oak  Hamlet,  privately  printed  1900. 

4  Some  Materials  towards  a  History  of  Wisley  and  Pyrford  Parishes,  ed. 
R.  Ashington  Bullen,  Rector  1901-5. 

6  GMR  70/3/1. 

«  V.C.H.,  III,  378,  9. 

7  Vol.  IV,  133,/.  82. 

8  Cf.  p.  60  below. 

»  P.R.O.,  C.P.  25(l)/225/3,  Feet  of  Fines  Surrey,  No.  18,  7  John. 
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2.  BLUE  HAWES,  EDWARDS  FIELD,  WAPSHOT 

Blue  Hawes — not  in  PNS  or  on  any  map — occurs  in  the  first  two 
Ockham  Fence  Lists  as  the  name  of  a  small  holding,  but  nowhere 
else  in  this  form;  in  the  second  list  the  words  "at  Gile's  Hill"  are 
added.  "Hawes"  means  a  "projecting  piece  of  land,  a  headland"; 
"blue"  is  once  again  clearly  corrupt.  Fortunately  one  earlier  docu- 
ment gives  an  older  form  of  the  name.  This  is  an  entry  in  a  survey 
of  the  manor  made  in  154810  which  reads:  "Robert  Stynte  holds  by 
charter  given  under  the  sign  and  seal  of  John  Bourchier  kt.  [Lord 
Berners]  26  Sept.  20  Hen.  VIII  [1528]  \  acre  called  Blodhawse  lying 
in  Ockham  in  Surrey  between  land  called  Edwardesfelde  on  N.  and 
the  King's  way  leading  from  the  hill  called  Gileshill  on  W.  and  land 
called  Hoppers  on  S.  and  renders  yearly  2d." 

The  "way"  was  the  lane  leading  from  the  Ripley-West  Horsley 
road  to  Church  End,  Ockham;  the  modern  Guiles  Hill  lane  runs 
between  the  same  points,  but  until  the  park  was  enlarged  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  the  lane  lay  slightly  to  the  north-west  of  its 
present  course.  There  are  only  two  other  mentions  of  Edward  field 
known  to  me:  one  in  the  will  of  John  Weston  of  Ockham  (proved 
1548/911)  and  the  other  on  the  Estate  Map  of  1706.  Hoppers 
(Hypars,  Hipers)  occurs  as  John  Weston's  in  four  official  documents 
of  the  sixteenth  century12  and  as  "Hopers  in  Ockham"  in  the  Ripley 
Court  Roll  of  1544  ;13  it  occurs  again  in  Hither  and  Further  Wapshot 
on  the  map  of  1706,  where  the  former  bounds  Edward  field  on  the 
south-west. 

The  Survey  of  1548 — though  the  compass  points  are  not  quite 
exact — together  with  the  map  proves  that  Blodhawse  occupied  the 
south-west  corner  of  Edward  field.  Its  absence  from  all  later  docu- 
ments outside  the  Fence  Lists  was  due  to  its  absorption  by  the  field, 
which  like  Hither  Wapshot  formed  a  part  of  Guiles  Hill  Farm  till 
the  diversion  of  the  lane  caused  them  to  be  included  in  the  park. 
In  the  second  Fence  List  (1759)  Blue  Hawes  belongs  to  the  dowager 
Lady  King,  her  tenant  being  Philip  Dawes  who  was  "of  Giles  Hill" 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1780;  in  the  third  list  (1799)  Lord  King 
is  his  own  tenant  for  Blue  Hawes,  which  shows  that  it  had  by  then 
been  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  park. 

If  the  first  syllable  of  Blodhawse  really  means  "blood"  we  may 
compare  the  field-name  Wapshot,  which  PNS,  dealing  with  Wapshot 
House  in  Worplesdon,  says  means  "weeping  corner;"  was  some 
minor  conflict  waged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ockham  holding? 
Or  "blod"  might  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  Balud,  a  pagan  deity 
whose  name  the  late  Miss  Olive  Heath  suggested  to  me  might  be  at 

10P.R.O.,  E.  36/168,/.  211. 

11  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Populwell,  32. 

12  (i)  Newark  Priory  Rental  [c.  1540],  G.M.R.  70/2/1 ;  (ii)  P.R.O.,  E.36/169, 
Survey  of  Manors  in  Surrey  temp.  Edw.  VI;  (iii)  P.R.O.  L.R.  2/190,  1-3 
Edw.  VI  [1547-9],  /.  161;  (iv)  ib.  f.  208,  parcel  of  possessions  of  Newark 
Priory. 

13  GMR,  97/2/1. 
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the  root  of  "Bloody  Hedges"  in  Albury.  In  this  case  Wapshot  may 
be  from  "hop"  meaning  "enclosed  land"  or  from  "wapple"  meaning 
"bridle  way"  ;14  this  last  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  as  the  "way" 
would  be  Giles  Hill  Lane. 

For  the  form  of  the  name  "Edward (s)  field"  compare  "Maundefeld 
[Maud's  field]"  at  South  End,  Ockham,  mentioned  in  the  Survey  of 
1548:  later,  as  in  the  sole  surviving  Ockham  Court  Roll  (1689),15 
the  name  is  corrupted  to  Mansfield. 

I  have  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  Maud  or  Edward,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting that  a  Walter  Maynard,  baptized  at  Ockham  in  January 
1602/3,  is  stated  in  the  Register  to  have  been  "borne  in  Edward 
house."  I  identify  the  site  with  the  "tenement  south  of  the  church" 
of  John  Weston's  will  1547/8  and  with  the  "close"  called  Little 
Growcroft  in  the  Act  of  1710/1 116  which  enabled  the  last  John 
Weston  of  Ockham  to  break  the  entail  and  sell  his  land;  the  close 
is  described  as  still  containing  "an  orchard  and  old  barn" ;  the  house 
had  evidently  vanished.  Since  it  was  quite  abnormal  for  a  house 
to  have  a  name  apart  from  the  land  it  stood  on,  "Edward  House" 
must  be  a  corruption  of  "Edward  hawse";  the  close  adjoined  the 
north  tip  of  Edward  field,  much  as  Blue  Hawes  formed  the  south- 
west corner  of  that  field. 

3.  PURPLE  POND 

Purple  Pond  on  Ockham  Heath — nowadays  called  Ockham 
Common — is  frequently  mentioned  in  Court  Rolls  and  Rentals  of 
East  Horsley  manor  1754-1829  ;17  a  certain  holding  described  as 
lying  near  the  pond  can  be  shown,  from  the  names  of  successive 
tenants,  to  correspond  to  a  roughly  rectangular  enclosure  of  about 
three  and  a  half  acres  at  the  junction  of  Old  Lane  with  another  that 
runs  north  to  the  Cobham  boundary  and  was  formerly  called  Ore 
Lane,  i.e.  "boundary  lane."  The  pond  in  question  is  clearly  that 
lying  south-east  of  the  Hut  Pond — the  latter  called  "Bolder  Mere" 
on  the  O.S.  6  inch  map — and  shaped  curiously  like  a  mediaeval  boot; 
it  is  nameless  on  all  maps  except  that  of  T.A.  where  it  is  called 
"Grass  Mere,"  probably  not  an  ancient  name. 

Purple  Pond  is  obviously  another  corrupt  colour  name,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  the  original  form  were  it  not  for  a  1663 
Court  Roll,18  which  states  that  one  Henry  Henn  had  died  seised  of 
a  tenement  on  the  waste  in  Ockham  south  of  Puppole.19  This  form 
is  undoubtedly  itself  a  corruption  of  "Puck's  pool,"  the  first  element 

14  PXS,  pp.  162,  369. 

15  GMR,  97/3/9. 

16  9  Anne  cap.  31. 

17  GMR,  53/18  et  seq.  There  were  of  course  originally  two  manors  in  the 
parish,  that  belonging  from  1036  to  the  Cathedral  Priory  of  Canterbury  and 
that  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  till  the  mid-sixteenth  century;  the 
two  were  united  in  1698. 

18  GMR,  53/16. 

19  The  holding  actually  lies  south-east  of  the  pond,  but  such  niceties  did  not 
trouble  the  drafters  of  such  documents  (cf.  Blue  Hawes  above). 
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of  which  is  noted  by  PNS  for  Pookhill  (compare  the  well-known 
Sussex  example)  and  Pockford  farm,  both  in  Chiddingfold ;  Puckne}' 
Gill  in  Charlwood,  and  Pockmires  Wood  in  Newdigate,  the  last  three 
all  associated  with  water.  There  was  once  an  iron  forge  at  Pophole 
about  two  miles  west  of  Haslemere20  and  marked  on  Norden's 
county  map  of  1595. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  one  year,  1806,  both  Court 
Roll  and  Rental  give  the  pond  the  intriguing  alias  of  "Moll  Henn's 
pond";  this  must  have  been  a  pretty  old  name,  for  the  family's 
connection  with  Ockham  ceased  about  1750. 

4.  BULLRIDING 

There  were  two  holdings  of  this  name  in  the  Ockham  tithing  of 
the  Canterbury  manor  of  East  Horsley:  one  is  the  Bullriding  Farm 
of  the  O.S.  6  in.  map,  ten  and  a  half  acres  of  which  lay  in  Ockham, 
the  rest,  including  the  farmhouse,  being  in  Cobham.  The  other 
holding — not  on  the  O.S.  map — consisted  of  an  eight-acre  field 
crossed  diagonally  by  the  East  Horsley  boundary,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  of  nearly  three  acres;  farm,  field,  and  wood  are  shown 
as  "Bullridens"  in  T.A.,  having  appeared  regularly  under  that  name 
in  Court  Rolls  and  Rentals  from  1625;  but  in  that  year  and  often 
afterwards  the  wood  is  called  Burchetts.  The  farm  fields  are  only 
about  200  yards  from  the  other  field  and  the  wood,  and  both  holdings 
may  originally  have  been  one,  but  their  known  histories  are  quite 
distinct. 

PNS,  without  hesitation,  gives  (under  Cobham)  the  meaning  of 
the  farm-name  as  "bull  clearing";  it  does  not  mention  the  other 
Ockham  holding.  Their  only  references  are  to  (1)  Cobham  T.A. 
(1848),  (2)  Chertsey  Abbey  Cartulary  (1492)  under  "Metes  and  Bounds 
of  Cobham,"21  the  latter  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  original.  The  relevant  passage  says  that  the  bounds  "ducunt 
ad  unum  rivulum  apud  Bolerude" ;  but  the  context  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  this  Bolerude  is  not  the  same  as  either  Ockham  holding 
and  that  its  name  derives  from  "bol(e)"  meaning  tree-trunk  or  plank 
and  from  "rythe"  meaning  a  small  stream,  a  word  sometimes 
corrupted  to  "ride"  or  the  like.  A  stream  does  run  from  Norwood 
Farm  in  Effingham  to  traverse  Little  Mornshill  Wood  (O.S.  6  in. 
map)  at  whose  north-west  corner  the  parishes  of  Effingham,  Cobham 
and  East  Horsley  meet.  At  the  north-east  corner  a  footpath  from 
Little  Bookham  comes  up  to  the  stream,  precisely  where  a  plank- 
bridge  looks  likely  to  have  been.  If  is  to  be  noted  that  the  East 
Horsley  manor  view  ot  1420  refers  to  the  ditch  "towards  Boleryth" 
being  noxious:  in  1421  it  is  described  as  "at  Boleryche,"22  but  I 
think  both  references  are  to  the  Bolerude  of  the  "Metes  and 
Bounds." 

20  See  E.  Straker,  Wealden  Iron  (1931). 

21  Surrey  Record  Society,  XII  (2),  part  i  (1958),  No.  949. 

22  P.R.O.  Eccl.  Commissioners'  [now  Church  Commission's]  Series, 
1/18(12,  13). 
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For  the  two  Ockham  holdings  I  think  that  "clearing  among  tree- 
trunks"  is  a  slightly  more  likely  derivation  than  "bull  clearing." 
I  can  find  no  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  either,  and  it  is  puzzling 
that  on  Ascension  Day  1686,  when  parishioners  of  Ockham  and 
Cobham  met  as  they  were  beating  the  bounds,  it  was  decided  after 
"a  great  contest"  that  the  boundary  should  run  "from  Redlull 
Bottom  to  the  stream  below  bulridon."23  The  present  boundary  ends 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east-south-east  of  the  farm-house,  and  it  seems 
there  must  have  been  a  stream  there  which  has  since  dried  up,  also 
very  likely  a  plank-bridge ;  but  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that 
this  would  have  given  its  name  to  a  whole  farm.  The  latter  is  called 
"Bullridons"  in  the  first  fence-list,  "Bulrydon"  in  the  second,  while 
the  other  Ockham  holding  is  called  "Boll  Ridan"  in  the  first  and 
"Bolriden"  in  the  second;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  two  had 
separate  derivation  . 

Actually  in  the  first  list  the  farm  is  called  "Bullridons  late  ye 
Hemowayes."  That  the  latter  is  a  personal  name  is  shown  by  a 
deed  of  158624  which  concerns  lands,  etc.,  in  Cobham,  East  Horsley 
and  Ockham  and  mentions  among  other  persons  Thomas  Heming- 
way. Agas's  Survey  of  Cobham  Manor  ^1958)  has  several  references 
to  Thomas  and  Edward  Hemingway.25 

5.  PASSWORTH,  BACHELORS  FARM,  BURTLAYES 

The  old  Saxon  name  Passworth  appears  on  no  maps  except  the 
1706  Ockham  estate  map  and  T.A.,  but  survives  as  the  name  of  a 
small  modern  house  near  the  village  school.  The  element  "worth," 
meaning  a  small  enclosure,  is  less  common  in  Surrey  than  in  many 
other  counties;  for  the  first  syllable  compare  Passenham,  Northants, 
which  Ekwall  derives  from  a  personal  name  Passa. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  is  in  the  Inquisition  post  mortem 
of  Jordan  le  Bacheler,  held  in  1297,26  in  which  it  is  said  that  his  wife 
Alice  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  husband  because  "he  kept  a 
concubine  named  Maud  daughter  of  William  le  Tayllour  of  Passe- 
worth."  Jordan  had  died  seised  of  (1)  67  acres  held  of  the  manor  of 
Ockham,  rent  6d.;  (2)  64  acres  held  of  Thomas  de  Seende  [Send]; 
and  (3)  20  acres  held  of  the  manor  of  West  Horsley. 

The  second  item,  probably  extra-manorial,  was,  I  believe,  Pass- 
worth  itself,  which  in  1706,  1710  and  1840  consisted  of  60  acres, 
very  near  the  figure  of  1297.  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  will  of 
John  Weston  1547  (see  p.  57  above),  but  not  again  before  the  map 
of  1706  which  shows  seven  fields  all  called  Parsworth  [sic],  with  the 
farm-house  standing  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  house.  This 
small  farm  lay  in  an  area  bounded  on  the  east  by  Stoney  Lane 
[which  formed  the  west  boundary  of  the  Wisley  "island")  and  the 
then  rough  equivalent  of  the  modern  road  between  Bramble  Cottage 

23  Ockham  Parish  Registers,  Vol.  1 . 

24  Ancient  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  Vol.  Ill,  A.  5964. 

25  GMR,  29/3;  cf.  also  GMR,  45/1/9. 

26  Calendars  Edward  I,  Vol.  Ill,  260,  No.  391. 
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and  the  Hautboy.  In  1710/11  "Passer  or  Passworth"  was  a  part  of 
the  land  sold  by  John  Weston  to  Sir  Peter  King  (p.  58  above).  In 
T.A.  the  land  is  farmed  with  Bridge  End  farm ;  the  fields  have  various 
fancy  names,  typical  of  the  new  names  that  occur  at  this  time  and 
were  almost  certainly  coined  by  Lord  Lovelace;  and  Passworth 
appears,  on  the  map  only,  as  the  name  of  a  cottage  near  the  well- 
known  Ockham  Schools  founded  by  Lady  Byron  in  1836. 

The  first  item  in  the  1297  Inquisition  is  almost  certainly  Bachelor's 
Farm  itself  (O.S.  6  in.  map),  of  which  the  rent  was  still  6d.  in  1548 
(Manor  Survey),  and  the  acreage  60  in  1671,27  which  appears  to  be 
about  the  date  when  the  farm  was  acquired  by  the  Heaths  of  East 
Clandon.  The  farm  may  have  taken  its  name  from  Jordan,  but 
there  was  also  a  Richard  Bachelor  who  was  one  of  the  jury  at  the 
Inquisition  post  mortem  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  1 295/6. 28 

Jordan's  third  item — 20  acres  held  of  the  manor  of  West  Horsley — 
I  believe  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  last  item  but  one  in  the 
Ockham  Fence  Lists.  This  is  called  Burtlayes  in  the  first  two  lists, 
the  second  adding  "at  Blackmore  Heath"  (O.S.  6  in.  map),  but  it 
had  two  aliases,  Berkeleys  and  Butlers;  the  latter,  lound  uniformly 
in  East  Horsley  Court  Rolls,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Burtlayes 
( ?  =  burnt  leas) ;  this  last  is  frequently  found  in  the  Court  Rolls  of 
West  Horsley,29  but  these  also  have  Berckley  or  the  corrupt  form 
Bartleys.  In  1358  William  de  St.  Omer  had  licence  for  a  chapel  "in 
his  manse  of  Berkeley,30  and  in  the  Act  of  1716/17  the  farm  is  called 
"Blackmore  Heath  als  St  Omers  als  St  Mary's,"  the  third  name 
being  clearly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  second,  while  the  first  is  itself  a 
corruption  of  the  "Blakemeresheath"  of  c.  1290  {PNS);  curiously, 
the  form  "Blackmere"  turns  up  again  in  the  Ockham  Register  in 
1842. 

6.  HARMS  HEATH,  OCKHAM,  AND  HARMES  HATCH,  SEND 

I  treat  these  together  as  there  has  been  some  confusion  between 
the  two.  The  former,  not  on  O.S.  or  in  PNS,  is  also  known  locally 
as  "The  Triangle,"  lying  as  it  does  between  the  War  Memorial,  the 
Hautboy  and  the  Post  Office.  It  is  called  Harms  Heath  on  the 
Estate  Map  of  1706,  but  "The  Common  called  Hame's  Heath"  on 
that  of  1735;  those  of  1788  and  1830  have  "Halms  Heath"  as  does 
T.A.;  this  last  form  or  even  "Alms  Heath"  is  that  used  nowadays 
in  official  documents.  At  the  time  of  T.A.  the  heath  was  split  up 
into  a  number  of  small  allotments,  and  all  the  buildings  on  it  are 
later. 

The  name  I  believe  to  be  derived  from  the  surname  Harme ;  this 
was  never  a  common  surname  in  Ockham,  but  there  was  a  Richard 
who  tenanted  Apps  Tree  Farm  (O.S.  6  in.  map)  very  near  the 


27  Private  Act  of  1716/17,  3  Geo.  I,  c.  18. 

28  P.R.O.  C.133/77  (3). 

29  GMR  51/4/46,  etc. 

30  M.  &  B.,  Ill,  38,  note  k. 
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heath  c.  1600  (see  East  Horsley  Court  Roll  1627).  Ham,  on  other 
hand,  was  an  exceedingly  common  name  in  the  parish  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  likely  to  have  been  corrupted  to  Harm;  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  called  "Ham's  Heath"  in  1735  because  (as  the  map 
shows)  a  Thomas  Ham  was  then  the  tenant  of  land  at  South  End, 
Ockham.  In  1610  the  will  of  Daniel  Ham31  mentions  land  on  the 
"south  of  a  lane  leading  from  South  End  street  to  a  common  called 
Mershpole  [marsh  pool]";  this  must  be  another  name  for  Harmes 
Heath  and  the  pool  may  be  the  same  as  the  pond,  called  "Fish 
Pond"  on  the  O.S.  6  in.  map  and  known  locally  as  "Sheepwash," 
which  lies  just  across  the  War  Memorial-Post  Office  road. 

V.C.H.  (III,  339)  says  quite  mistakenly  that  "The  Hundred  Court 
was  held  at  Harmeshatch,  later  called  Harmesheath,  near  the  borders 
of  Ockham  and  Cobham  parishes,  on  the  verge  of  the  hundred." 
But  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  the  heath  was  ever  called  Harmes- 
hatch,  and  it  is  nowhere  near  the  Cobham  boundary.  V.C.H.  refers 
to  an  Inquisition  post  mortem  of  50  [really  49]  Edw.  Ill  [1375]  where 
the  words  occur  "ad  hundredum  domini  regis  de  Hameshatch 
vocatum  Wokkynggehundredum."  PNS  also  says  (p.  185)  that  the 
court  was  held  at  Harmeshatch  on  the  verge  of  the  hundred.  But  it 
gives  a  clue  to  the  true  site  on  p.  148,  where  under  Harmes  Hatch 
it  refers  to  the  Tithe  Award  for  Send  and  Ripley  of  1844;  that  map 
shows  that  the  court  was  held  on  a  site  lying  within  a  bend  of  the 
River  Wey  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  Broad  Mead  (O.S.),  between 
the  Send-Old  Woking  road  and  the  stream  and  about  150  yards 
north-east  of  Woking  Mill.  Thus,  so  far  from  being  held  "on  the 
verge,"  the  court  was  held  in  a  central  position  near  the  royal  manor 
of  Woking. 

PNS's  first  instance  of  the  "hatch"  (wicket  gate)  is  from  the  1331 
Assize  Roll — "Hammeshecch";  their  first  example  of  "harme  '  is 
dated  1550,  another  is  in  the  1548  Survey  of  Ockham  Manor.  It  is 
"Hamhatch"  again  in  1649  [PNS),  but  afterwards  seems  always  to 
be  called  "Harmeshatch."  PNS  says  that  all  the  forms  are  too  late 
for  any  certain  interpretation  of  the  first  element,  but  in  view  of  the 
site  it  would  seem  probable  that  "hamm"  meaning  watermeadow 
was  the  true  derivation.  Clearly  "harme"  is  here  a  corruption  of 
"ham"  (not  vice  versa  as  in  Ockham),  due  to  the  commonness  of  the 
surname  in  Send. 

31  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Surrey,  Berry,  106. 


THE  DIARY  OF 

ADMIRAL  SIR  GRAHAM  MOORE  OF 

BROOK  FARM,  COBHAM 

BY 

T.  E.  C.  WALKER,  f.s.a. 

THIS  voluminous  diary,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  naval 
history,  rests  in  private  hands  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
much  of  it  was  written.  The  first  volume  is  entitled  "Remarks 
and  Observations  begun  in  1784,"  and  the  last  entry  is  dated  "Cob- 
ham,  Surrey,  Sept.  9th  1843,"  exactly  three  months  before  the 
death  of  the  diarist.  The  short  extracts  below  deal  chiefly  with 
Surrey. 

The  diarist  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1764,  his  father  being  John 
Moore,  M.D.,  physician  and  man  of  letters.  An  elder  brother  was 
Sir  John  Moore  of  Corunna  fame,  who  being  a  bachelor  made  Brook 
Farm  his  home  when  military  engagements  allowed.  Graham  entered 
the  navy  in  1777,  but  it  was  not  until  1804  that  he  acquired  the 
prize  money  which  enabled  him  to  buy  Brook  Farm.1  Watching 
off  Cadiz  he  captured  three  Spanish  treasure  ships  and  blew  up  a 
fourth.  The  indignant  Spaniards  declared  war,  but  they  had  been 
relieved  of  over  three  million  dollars. 

Brook  Farm  was  bought  on  5  September  1805,  and  had  been 
advertised  as  "a  desirable  freehold  estate  comprising  a  singularly 
elegant  villa  with  roomy  stabling  .  .  .  suited  to  the  Villa,  the  Mansion 
or  the  Farm  Ornee  .  .  .  called  Brooks  .  .  .  which  will  be  sold  by 
private  contract  by  Mr.  Christie  of  Pall  Mall  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  .  .  .  recently  erected  .  .  .  commanding  most  delightful  and 
extensive  prospects:  Pains  Hill,  richly  embowered,  forms  one  of  the 
many  picturesque  objects  on  the  one  side."  A  "patent  water  closet 
suitably  placed"  was  upstairs.2  The  house  had  been  built  in  1800 
by  Colonel  Edward  Letherland  on  the  edge  of  ground  recently 
enclosed  from  the  Tilt  common,  and  was  now  vacant  on  the  colonel's 
departure  to  Stoke  Grove  (later  Stoke  Lodge).  The  building  was 
demolished  about  1926  and  is  now  represented  bv  Brook  Farm 
Road. 
On  29  June  1806  Moore  wrote: 

I  am  remaining  quietly  at  home  in  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country 
which  has  always  been  a  favourite  spot  with  me.    My  health  is  very  indif- 

1  V.C.H.,  III,  443. 

2  Printed  particulars  preserved  among  the  title  deeds  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Heath 
of  1  The  Sanctuary,  London,  S.W.I. 
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ferent,  and  certainly  quite  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  service.  I  have  involved 
ntyself,  perhaps  rather  imprudently,  in  farming,  of  which  I  am  totally 
ignorant,  but  I  have  a  bailiff  to  whom  I  am  obliged  to  trust  the  management 
of  the  land  and  of  whom  I  have  had  an  excellent  character.  I  shall  try 
how  this  does  for  a  year  or  two  when  I  must  decide  whether  to  go  on  or 
not.  I  certainly  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  this  purchase.  My  mother 
and  sister,  who  take  great  delight  in  the  country,  are  comfortably  settled 
in  a  convenient  agreeable  house  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  not  too 
far  from  London  and  not  too  far  from  any  part  of  her  family  who  are  settled 
on  shore.  It  is  a  home  for  myself  and  for  the  general  [Sir  John  Moore]  when 
it  suits  him. 

Moore  soon  began  to  improve  the  estate : 

Brook  Farm,  12th  Sept.  1806.  My  time  has  been  spent  chiefly  at  this 
place  where  I  have  laid  out  and  am  laying  out  a  great  deal  of  money; 
whether  prudently  or  not  I  do  not  yet  know,  it  is  perhaps  risking  too  much. 

Brook  Farm,  27th  Sept.  1807.  I  hope  this  farming  concern  of  mine  may 
not  oblige  me  into  too  much  expence.  I  have  already  laid  out,  on  the 
purchase,  in  improving  the  house  and  farm,  between  two  and  three  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  very  well  situated  for  convenience 
to  a  man  who  wishes  not  to  be  too  far  from  London. 

In  this  same  year,  1807,  Moore  was  appointed  to  H.M.S.  Marl- 
borough, to  escort  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  royal  family  of  Portugal 
to  Brazil  when  the  seat  of  government  was  set  up  there  on  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Portugal.3  In  1807,  too,  Sir  John  Moore  planted  the  oak 
tree  which  still  stands  in  the  garden  of  "Norlands"  in  Oak  Road,4 
and  it  was  at  Brook  Farm  in  1809  that  the  death  of  Sir  John  was 
announced  to  his  mother  and  sister.5  In  1810  we  find  Elizabeth 
Lady  Holland  writing  in  her  Journal:  "Capt.  G.  Moore,  the  brother 
of  the  General ...  is  a  pleasing,  well-informed,  manly,  gentlemanlike 
person.  They  are  an  affectionate,  united  family,  and  full  of  amiable 
qualities;  he  alluded  to  Sir  John  with  feeling"  and  "his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  when  in  the  course  of  some  conversation  he  mentioned 
the  narrative  written  by  his  brother  James."  Dr.  James  Moore 
wrote  two  books  on  his  military  brother's  life  and  campaign,  and 
followed  his  father  as  family  physician  to  the  Locks  of  Norbury 
Park,  Mickleham.  Graham  Moore  had  a  long  romance  with  Augusta 
Lock,  and  set  out  in  his  diary  various  reasons  why  she  would  not 
make  a  suitable  wife  for  him.  He  eventually  married  Dora,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Eden,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Auckland,  and  thus 
records  it : 

Brook  Farm,  14th  March  1812.  ...  on  the  9th  of  March  I  married  Miss 
Eden,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Eden  Esq.,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
John  Eden,  Bart.,  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham.  .  .  .  When  the  ceremony 
was  finished  I  brought  my  wife  to  this  place,  my  mother  and  sister  having 
gone  on  a  visit  to  my  brother  Francis  at  Richmond.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  done  wisely  or  not  .  .  . 

A  couple  of  years  later  Moore  was  finding  Cobham  a  little  dull : 

Brook  Farm,  11th  Sept.  1814.  The  greatest  drawback,  I  feel,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  living  here  is  the  want  of  that  kind  of  society  which  I  like, 

3  Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  The  Locks  of  Norbury,  p.  242. 

4  G.  Heath,  Records  of  the  Carrick  Moore  Family,  p.  66. 

5  C.  Oman,  Sir  John  Moore,  p.  605. 
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and  which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  It  sometimes  may 
happen  that  our  neighbours  in  the  country  are  very  estimable,  but  that  is 
rare  good  fortune,  and  tho'  I  am  on  very  good  terms  with  the  families  about 
here  there  is  not  any  individual  among  them  whose  society  affords  me  any 
pleasure,  or  for  whom  I  have  any  great  liking. 

In  1817  Moore  read  Charles  Wolfe's  "rhymed  affidavit"  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy: 

London,  8th  June  1817.  The  following  song  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
Times  News  Paper;  the  author  is  not  named,  but  I  wish  I  knew  him.  Some 
of  the  thoughts  are  of  a  gloomy  grandeur  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  as  the 
descriptive  part  is  also  true,  the  whole  interests  me  exceedingly. 

The  diarist  then  copies  out  the  famous  verses  on  The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore. 

Tho'  these  lines  are  unequal,  they  are  in  the  true  strain  of  poetry.  The 
author  felt  what  he  wrote,  and  either  witnessed  the  scene  or  was  powerfully 
struck  by  the  description  of  some  one  who  was  present. 

Later  on  another  death  grieved  the  nation : 

Brook  Farm,  11th  Nov.  1817.  The  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  which  reached  us  the  morning  it  took  place 
has  thrown  a  gloom  on  the  public  mind.  I  dined  there  [at  Claremontl] 
once  about  six  weeks  ago  and  was  very  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
both  the  Prince  and  Princess  from  every  thing  I  saw  of  their  manner  of 
living.  She  conversed  easily  and  freely  with  those  about  her.  His  manner 
appeared  to  me  to  be  courteous  and  grave,  serious  without  austerity.  He 
speaks  English  very  well,  which  I  am  informed  he  has  acquired  almost 
entirely  since  he  arrived  in  England  by  studying  it  very  closely. 

In  1820  Moore  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. With  his  connivance  Gabriele  Rossetti,  father  of  the  artist, 
escaped  from  Italy  dressed  as  an  English  sailor,  having  referred  in 
an  ode  to  the  possible  assassination  of  the  tyrannical  King  Ferdinand 
or  Naples.6 

On  his  return  home  Moore  wrote : 

Brook  Farm,  23rd  April  1824.  .  .  .  During  my  absence  from  England  my 
friend  and  neighbour  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Williams  [of  Burwood  House] 
negotiated  a  purchase  for  me  of  between  70  and  80  acres  of  land  adjoining 
to  what  I  possessed  before  at  this  place.  It  cost  ^2450,  and  I  completed 
the  purchase  since  my  return.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  this  has  been 
an  advantageous  bargain ;  at  all  events  it  renders  my  farm  here  much  more 
desirable  and  valuable.  It  rounds  me  in,  gives  me  elbow  room  and  a  good 
boundary.  The  whole  of  the  land  now  amounts  to  164  acres,  nearly  within 
a  ring  fence. 

Brook  Farm,  20th  July  1824.  ...  I  have  commenced  making  additions 
and  alterations  to  my  dwelling  house  here,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  quit  it  for  two  or  three  months.  I  am  afraid  these  opera- 
tions will  ultimately  cost  me  not  less  than  ^2000,  which  is  more  by  near 
one  half  what  I  had  intended  to  lay  out  upon  it.  I  intend  to  go  to  the  sea 
coast  when  we  are  obliged  to  make  room  for  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters, 
which  must  be  very  soon. 

Brook  Farm,  2nd  April  1825.  In  fine  weather,  and  particularly  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  year,  this  place  appears  very  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  With- 
out being  at  all  laid  out  with  pleasure  grounds,  or  the  usual  pretensions  of 
a  gentleman's  country  residence,  it  has  peculiar  attractions  to  me.    There  is 

6  W.  Gaunt,  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Tragedy,  p.  21. 
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very  little  lawn,  but  what  there  is  is  very  pretty,  and  the  shrubbery  and 
plantation  about  the  house  not  at  all  extensive.  The  farm  yard  and  the 
farm  itself  are  close  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  garden  joins 
the  lawn  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  This  is  domestic,  rural,  and 
free  from  ostentation;  it  occasions  no  nuisance  and  is  convenient.  I  wish 
I  had  sufficient  skill  in  farming  to  be  independent  of  a  bailiff  .  .  .  ;  from  my 
ignorance  in  what  relates  to  country  matters  I  am  too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  people  I  employ.  I  like  to  keep  the  land  about  me  in  my  own  hands, 
and  to  grow  enough  of  every  thing  for  our  own  consumption.  I  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  fields,  and  it  would  be  uncomfortable 
and  inconvenient  to  have  the  land  let  close  to  the  house,  tho'  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  by  submitting  to  that  annoyance  I  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  year 
some  hundreds  in  pocket.  However,  unless  I  find  that  I  run  the  risk  of 
encroaching  on  my  capital  I  am  more  inclined  to  enlarge  than  diminish 
my  farm. 

Brighton,  12th  August  1825.  The  additions  and  alterations  at  my  house 
near  Cobham  are  now  finished,  and  I  intend  returning  there  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  I  am  afraid  that  the  expences  I  have  incurred  there  will  embarrass 
me  considerably-  My  consolation  is  that  tho'  the  whole  might  have  been 
done  by  a  man  conversant  in  business  at  much  less  expence,  yet  the  money 
laid  out  is  on  a  place  of  my  own  and  rendering  the  property  much  more 
valuable  than  it  was.  I  must  endeavour  by  good  management  at  home  to 
make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  extraordinary  outlay  and  to  bring  my 
expences  within  my  income. 

Under  the  same  date  Moore  goes  on  to  refer  to  an  early  steam  vessel : 

A  steam  vessel  sailed  lately  from  the  Thames  bound  to  the  East  Indies, 
this  being  the  first  experiment  of  so  long  a  voyage  undertaken  under  this 
new  power,  the  capabilities  of  which  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  applied 
in  the  practice  of  maritime  affairs  is  unknown  and  is  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  There  are  very  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  the  power  of  steam  can  be  employed  on  a  great  scale 
in  naval  warfare,  but  many  think  it  may  shortly  alter  materially  the  whole 
system  of  naval  affairs. 

At  this  time  Moore  was  looking  at  the  newly-published  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys: 

I  am  now  reading  a  curious  book,  the  Diary  of  Mr  Samuel  Pepys  between 
the  years  1659  and  1669.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
authenticity  and,  tho'  a  mere  diary,  written  apparently  as  memorandums 
for  reference  and  for  his  own  use,  they  contain  much  interesting  matter 
descriptive  of  the  manner  and  complexion  of  the  times  he  wrote  in.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  ingenious,  able  man,  and  to  have  filled  offices  of 
great  trust  and  importance  in  the  civil  department  of  the  navy. 

Returning  to  Cobham  matters  we  read: 

Brook  Farm,  24th  Sept.  1825.  We  left  Brighton  on  the  21st  and  got  here 
to  dinner.  The  additions  and  alterations  to  my  house  here  are  finished,  but 
a  great  deal  of  brushing  up  and  clearing  away  after  the  workmen  remains 
to  be  done  which  will  occupy  me  until  the  winter  sets  in.  It  will  now  be 
a  most  comfortable  residence,  and  fully  commensurate  to  the  expenditure 
that  I  can  afford  to  make.  Indeed  I  could  not  desire  a  better  house  with 
my  fortune  or  any  fortune  I  am  likely  to  possess. 

Brook  Farm,  20th  March  1826.  ...  I  have  held  this  freehold  estate  since 
1805,  but  a  great  part  of  the  intervening  time  between  that  and  this  I  have 
been  abroad  on  publick  service,  indeed  I  have  never  been  two  complete 
years  constantly  resident  here  since  I  bought  the  place.  I  have  kept  the 
land  of  the  original  purchase  always  in  my  own  hands,  and  have  all  along 
had  the  same  working  bailiff,  which  is  now  a  very  losing  game  as  the  old 
man  is  now  past  his  work,  and  can  do  but  little  himself  or  even  look  suffi- 
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ciently  sharp  after  those  under  him.  I  cannot  bear  to  discharge  him  after 
such  long  service,  and  suppose  he  will  end  his  days  here. 

Brook  Farm,  1st  May  1826.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  April  about  8 
o'  clock  my  barn  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  wind  at  the  time  was 
blowing  strong  W.S.W.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  every  thing  being 
very  dry  and  combustible  in  and  about  the  barn,  that  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  the  barn,  stables,  coach  house  and  almost  all  the  farm  buildings  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  3  farm  horses  and  2  pigs  perished  in  the  flames  and 
another  farm  horse,  tho'  with  great  difficulty  got  out  of  the  farm  stable 
alive,  is  so  miserably  burnt  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  will 
ever  recover  to  be  an  useful  horse.  I  was  in  London  at  the  time  and  received 
a  letter  from  Lady  Moore  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  written  at  midnight, 
informing  me  of  the  disaster.  Her  letter,  tho'  written  under  alarm  and 
distress,  was  clear  and  distinct.  She  showed  great  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind.  Had  the  wind,  blowing  so  hard  as  it  did,  shifted  to  the  N.W.,  the 
house  would  have  been  in  danger.  We  are  therefore  thankful  to  God  it  is 
no  worse.  During  the  fire  my  bailiff's  cottage  was  broken  into  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  old  man's  cloaths  were  carried  off.  A  box  con- 
taining papers  was  also  carried  out  of  the  house,  but  afterwards  picked  up 
not  far  from  the  cottage.  I  suppose  the  villain  threw  it  away  on  not  finding 
money  in  it.  A  notorious  character  who  lived  in  the  parish  is  strongly 
suspected  of  the  burglary,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  tradesmen  and  lower 
class  in  the  neighbourhood  give  him  credit  for  having  set  the  barn  on  fire. 
I  believe  he  committed  the  burglary,  but  I  rather  think  the  fire  was  acci- 
dental, tho'  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  without  suspicion  of  his  having  done 
both.  He  is  known  to  be  a  thief  and  a  vagabond.  This  misfortune  will 
occasion  me  very  considerable  expense,  tho'  I  am  insured  to  a  certain  amount. 
I  cannot  expect  to  get  to  rights  again  under  a  clear  loss  of  several  hundreds 
of  pounds,  besides  being  put  to  great  inconvenience  in  the  meantime.  I 
am  thinking,  in  consequence  of  it,  of  giving  up  farming. 

Brook  Farm,  15th  May  1826.  I  have  begun  building  a  coach  house, 
stable  and  some  farm  buildings  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  former  one 
stood.  I  mean  to  place  the  barn  in  a  different  situation,  on  part  of  the  new 
purchases  where  there  is  an  old  cottage. 

Brook  Farm,  14th  August,  1826.  My  new  barn  is  finished.  I  made  an 
agreement  with  a  builder  at  Putney  to  remove  the  frame  work  and  tiles 
of  an  old  barn  at  Putney  Park  which  he  had  purchased,  and  to  put  it  up 
here  with  new  brickwork  and  new  boarding  complete,  replacing  any  that 
was  defective,  in  short  making  a  complete  substantial  barn,  done  twice 
over  with  tar,  for  ^400.  I  took  the  advice  of  Mr  Lapidge,  the  architect,  in 
this  matter,  and  he  thinks  that  the  barn  will  last  a  century.  I  rather  think 
I  have  had  the  worth  of  my  money.  I  am  obliged  to  stack  all  my  grain  this 
year  as  it  is  all  cut  and  carried,  and  the  barn  not  yet  sufficiently  dry  for  use. 
The  consequences  of  the  fire  have  been  very  expensive  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket  by  it,  tho' 
I  received  from  the  insurance  office  (the  Phoenix)  ^750.  Ultimately  I  shall 
not  be  so  great  a  loser  as  my  buildings  will  be  much  better,  and,  in  the 
event  of  my  wishing  to  let  the  land,  retaining  20  or  30  acres  of  grass  in  my 
hands,  I  can  do  it  advantageously. 

Until  1955  this  reconstructed  barn  was  still  standing  near  Oxshott 
Way,  at  the  back  of  Brooklands  School.  The  old  work  in  the  barn 
may  have  dated  from  1644  if  it  can  be  identified  with  one  mentioned 
in  the  Diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Dawes  printed  in  the  Surrey  Archceological 
Collections,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1927.  On  page  32  of  that  volume  we 
read  under  date  March  1644:  "5.  Wednesday,  T.D.  barne  at  Putney 
Parke  &  the  woodhouse  were  blowne  downe.  Deo  gloria.  ...  if  I 
agree  with  Cred  [itors]  consider  where  best  to  set  upp  Putney  Parke 
barne  thats  blowne  downe  or  whether  make  with  it  an  addition  J:o 
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Putney  Parke  howse  as  washhowse  laundry  &c  .  .  ."  From  Brayley's 
History  of  Surrey  we  learn  that  Edward  Lapidge,  the  architect, 
designed  Ham  church,  rebuilt  Putney  church,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  existing  old  parts  of  Esher  Place  and  Kingston  Bridge. 
Three  years  later  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  famous  Surrey  school : 

Brook  Farm,  5th  August  1829.  ...  On  the  3rd  of  this  month  I  placed 
my  son,  who  is  just  seven  years  and  betwixt  six  and  seven  months  of  age, 
at  a  school  at  Cheam  in  Surry  which  is  kept  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Mayo.  He 
receives  40  boys  and  does  not  like  to  receive  any  who  are  above  9  years  of 
age  when  they  first  come  to  him,  but  keeps  them,  if  the  parents  wish  it, 
until  they  are  of  age  for  the  universities.  He  is  not  more  than  36  himself, 
and  bears  an  excellent  character. 

Later  on  Moore  refers  to  some  functions  he  attended : 

Brook  Farm,  18th  July  1830.  The  funeral  of  George  the  4th  took  place 
at  Windsor  on  the  16th  inst.  Besides  the  noblemen  who  acted  as  pall 
bearers,  and  who  were  all,  I  believe,  dukes,  earls,  or  ministers  of  state,  the 
king  directed  them  to  be  supported  by  eight  general  officers  on  one  side 
and  eight  admirals  on  the  other.  I  appeared  to  be  ordered  as  one  of  the 
flag  officers,  which  I  believe  was  not  originally  intended  but  was  owing  to 
one  of  those  named  being  prevented  from  attending.  The  funeral  was  well 
conducted  and  impressive  tho'  I  found  it  exceedingly  fatiguing  and  oppres- 
sive owing  to  the  heat  and  the  immense  crowd  which  attended. 

Moore  hurried  from  the  funeral  to  catch  an  early  coach  home  in 
order  to  take  his  wife  and  little  boy  to  Ripley  Fair.7 

Brook  Farm,  1st  April  1836.  A  few  weeks  since  I  received  a  private  letter 
from  Lord  Minto  informing  me  that  he  had  submitted  my  name  to  the 
king  for  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pakenham,  and  that  His  Majesty  had  graciously  and 
very  cordially  approved  of  the  nomination.  I  was  accordingly  invested 
with  the  Ribband  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  by  His  Majesty  on  the 
Wednesday  the  23rd  of  March,  and  kissed  hands  upon  it  the  same  day. 

Brook  Farm,  22nd  Sept.  1837.  On  the  15th  a  publick  meeting  and  dinner 
took  place  on  the  race  ground  at  Epsom  to  celebrate  the  election  of  the 
Honble.  Captain  George  Perceval  to  represent,  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  the  Western  Division  of  Surrey.  I  went  there  with  one  of  my 
neighbours,  and  met  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the  electors.  It 
took  place  in  the  race  stand,  and  went  off  extremely  well.  Mr  Charles 
Barclay,  the  late  member,  was  in  the  chair,  and  I  believe  a  great  majority 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were  present.  I  happened  to  be  placed  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  chair,  and  to  my  great  annoyance  was  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  toast  when  the  navy  and  army  was  drank.  I  accordingly, 
tho'  completely  confused,  felt  myself  obhged  to  get  up  and  return  thanks 
for  the  exulting  manner  in  which  that  toast  is  generally  received  at  meetings 
of  this  kind.  I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  but  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been 
nonsense  as  I  could  not  remember  a  word  of  it,  and  felt  at  the  time 
totally  confounded. 

Brook  Farm,  3rd  Nov.  1837.  On  the  11th  of  Oct.  I  took  Lady  Moore  to 
Brighton  with  a  view  to  passing  a  fortnight  there.  It  is  a  place  she  likes 
much,  and  that  she  has  generally  found  to  agree  with  her  health.  Her 
Majesty  the  young  Queen  Victoria  was  residing  there,  and  we  dined  at  the 
Pavillion  by  her  commands  upon  one  occasion.  The  party  at  dinner  was 
not  a  large  one,  consisting  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerstone,  and  Baron 
Dedel,  the  ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  and  us.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Her 
Majesty's  countenance  and  manner  perfectly  as  I  happened  to  be  placed  at 

7  C.  Oman,  op.  cit.,  p.  627. 
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table  nearly  opposite-  to  her.    She  sat  between  the  ambassador  and  Lord 
Melbourne;  without  being  positively  handsome  the  expression  of  her  face 
is  pleasing.     She  looks  cheerful,   and  gives  an  impression  of  being  good 
natured  and  kind  hearted.  .  .  . 
It  appears  from  the  journal  that  Brighton  had  an  autumn  rather 

than  a  summer  season,  and  that  Lady  Moore  indulged  in  sea  bathing 

up  to  Christmas.   At  home  in  1839  Moore  writes: 

Brook  Farm,  17th  January  1839.    I  have  let  the  greater  part  of  my  land 
to  a  neighbour  in  the  village  of  Cobham.  He  is  a  grocer  and  a  man  of  very 
good  character  whom  I  have  dealt  with  for  many  years.    I  retain  about  23 
acres  of  grass  about  the  house  for  my  cows,  etc. 
In  May  of  the  same  year  Moore  took  up  his  last  appointment, 

though  failing  memory  caused  him  to  leave  much  of  the  work  to  an 

efficient  secretary: 

Devonport,  8th  May  1839.  ...  I  succeeded  Admiral  Lord  Amelius  Beau- 
clerk  in  the  port  command  at  Plymouth,  and  hoisted  the  Blue  Flag  at  the 
Main  on  board  the  Impregnable.  .  .  . 

Brook  Farm,  9th  May  1842.  On  the  26th  of  April  I  was  superseded  in  the 
command  at  Plymouth  ...  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  to  be  superseded 
soon  after  the  24th  of  April  as  that  was  exactly  three  years  after  the  date 
of  my  commission  appointing  me  .  .  .  We  embarked  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  .  .  .  and  got  to  Portsmouth  on  the  forenoon  of  the  28th,  and  the  same 
night  reached  this  place  where  I  hope  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

Admiral  Moore  died  at  Brook  Farm  on  9  December  1843,  and  his 
only  child,  John,  died  there  on  20  January  1866,  aged  44.  The 
admiral's  widow,  Dora,  died  at  the  house  on  4  July  1875  in  her  85th 
year.  All  three  are  buried  in  Cobham  churchyard  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church.  Brook  Farm  came  to  the  admiral's  nephew,  John 
Moore,  and  then  to  that  gentleman's  daughter,  Miss  Carrick  Moore, 
after  whose  death  at  the  house  on  28  January  1925  Brook  Farm 
was  demolished.  Miss  Moore  presented  pictures  of  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Graham  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  in  1899  gave  St.  John's 
church  to  Cobham. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Cobham  cemetery  lies  Miss  Julia  Moore  who 
died  in  London  on  12  July  1904  aged  100,  a  great-aunt  of  the  author 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  She  had  a  keen  love  for  Cobham  and 
Brook  Farm,  where  she  lived  from  childhood  with  her  grandmother 
and  aunt,  the  mother  and  sister  respectively  of  both  Sir  John  and 
Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore.  On  her  100th  birthday  she  received  the 
graceful  dedication  to  her  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  of  his  Diary  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  with  great  interest  heard  it  read  aloud.  Queen 
Alexandra  sent  her  congratulations,  requesting  by  her  lady-in- 
waiting  "that  this  message  does  not  get  into  the  papers,  or  every 
person  who  has  attained  the  same  advanced  age  would  immediately 
lay  claim  to  a  similar  distinction."  Later  on  Miss  Moore  had  an 
operation  for  cataract,  and  was  able  to  read  The  Times  without 
spectacles.  She  remained  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  to  the  last, 
and  besides  remembering  Sir  John  Moore  quite  well  could  also  recall 
the  illuminations  in  London  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.8 

8  Cobham  Parish  Magazine,  Aug.  1904. 
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In  1814  we  saw  Graham  Moore  lamenting  the  lack  of  congenial 
society,  but  he  was  later  to  find  a  friend  in  Sir  William  Hoste  who 
about  1826  came  to  live  at  Pyports  opposite  the  west  end  of  Cobham 
church.  Hoste's  father  was  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste  of  Ingoldsthorpe 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  to  which  in  the  previous  generation  the  family  had 
moved  after  150  years  at  Sandringham.  Sir  William's  biographer 
records  his  hero's  last  autumn,  that  of  1828:  "On  moving  to  .  .  . 
Cobham  for  the  winter  he  became  sensibly  worse  from  a  return  of 
fever  and  oppression  as  well  as  increased  debility.  His  spirits  were 
greatly  overcome  at  the  return  to  this  home  in  so  changed  a  state 
from  that  in  which  he  had  formerly  resided  here.  The  sight  of  the 
flower-garden  which  he  had  cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  and 
laboured  incessantly  to  adorn  in  every  part,  appeared  to  bring  only 
a  sadness  of  recollection,  deprived,  as  he  now  was,  of  taking  any 
part  in  his  former  occupations  or  even  overlooking  what  before  he 
had  so  greatly  enjoyed.  With  these  feelings,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  increasing  malady,  he  determined  to  leave  his  house  at 
Cobham,  not  to  return  till  the  spring  following."  He  died  in  London 
aged  48.9  On  15  December  1828  Moore  wrote  in  his  diary: 

I  have  been  bereft  of  a  friend  for  whom  I  entertained  great  esteem  and 
affection.  Captain  Sir  William  Hoste  died  on  the  6th  instant,  of  a  consump- 
tion, after  a  gradual  decline  which  commenced  seven  or  eight  months  ago. 
It  is  upwards  of  two  years  since  he  came  to  Cobham  with  his  family  to  reside ; 
I  had  known  him  slightly  before  personally,  and,  as  an  ofhcer,  his  character 
for  valour,  enterprise  and  judgement  was  well  known  and  fully  established. 
We  very  soon  became  intimately  acquainted,  and  passed  much  of  our  time 
in  each  other's  society.  He  was  of  an  open,  frank,  manly  disposition, 
possessing  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding  with  much  quickness  and 
decision.  He  had  little  vanity  or  ostentation  as  any  person  I  ever  met,  and, 
I  think,  his  ambition  was  of  the  right  sort,  looking  for  distinction  through 
meritorious  publick  service,  and  only,  if  so  obtained.  He  was  bred  up 
under  Nelson,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  and  was  very  generally  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in  the  navy  and  his  death  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  service.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  most  delightful  companion  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I  ever  met  with.  He  was  a  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  had  been  created  a  baronet  on  account  of  his 
distinguished  services.  He  had  fur  some  years  commanded  the  Royal 
Sovereign  yacht  and,  some  short  time  before  his  lamented  death,  had  been 
appointed  captain  of  the  Royal  George  yacht.  He  has  left  a  widow,  daughter 
of  the  late  Karl  of  Orford,  and  six  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls. 

Early  in  his  career  Hoste  became  known  to  the  enemy  as  the 
"Young  Nelson,"  and  when  he  died  a  statue  was  set  up  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Facing  the  south  door  and  the 
massive  marble  monument  of  Sir  John  Moore,  it  is  also  near  the 
memorial  to  Lord  Nelson. 

9  H.  Hoste,  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Captain  Sir  William  Hoste,  Vol.  II,  p.  295. 


EXCAVATION  OF  A  MOUND  IN 
WESTON  WOOD,  ALBURY 


A    FURTHER   NOTE 


W.   CRAWFORD  KNOX 


THE  interpretation  offered  by  Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings of  the  evidence  from  this  excavation1  presents  two  major 
difficulties.    In  this  note  I  set  these  out  and  then  attempt 
a  very  tentative  reassessment  of  the  evidence. 

The  first  difficulty  concerns  the  relationship  of  the  old  road  to 
the  mound.  This  road  (shown  on  the  map  of  Senex  of  1729)  is,  as 
the  writers  accept,  clearly  earlier  than  1745-56  which  they  have 
adopted  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  mound.  I,  however,  believe  the 
mound  to  be  earlier  than  the  road,  and  therefore  to  have  been 
built  much  earlier  than  in  the  eighteenth  century.2  As  the  writers 
say,  "the  road,  which  enters  Weston  Wood  opposite  Weston  House 
leads  north,  taking  a  wide  bend  to  the  east  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 
to  avoid  an  oversteep  climb.  After  righting  itself  it  passes  by  the 
mound  and  goes  downhill  to  meet  the  ancient  cross-ridge  road 
observed  by  Margary." 

This  account  needs  to  be  expanded  if  the  position  on  the  ground 
is  to  be  appreciated  by  the  reader.  Weston  Wood  lies  on  an  east- 
west  ridge.  The  course  of  the  road,  proceeding  north-south,  is  a 
compromise  between  a  long  detour  to  avoid  the  high  ground,  and  a 
very  steep  climb  over  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  ridge  near  Weston  village  it  therefore  deflects  to  the  east, 
then  resumes  its  north-south  direction,  climbing  steadily,  and, 
having  crossed  the  ridge  at  a  point  well  below  its  highest  point, 
deflects  west  again  towards  its  original  line.  The  mound  lies  on  the 
back  of  the  ridge  at  the  precise  point  where  the  road  surmounts  it 
and  then,  dropping,  deflects  west.  The  position  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  mound  is,  therefore,  that  the  road  comes  up 
the  hill  towards  the  mound  in  a  northerly  direction,  heading  almost 
straight  for  the  berm.    It  goes  round  the  mound  through  almost 

1  Sy.A.C.  LVIII,  92-103. 

2  As  Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr.  Hastings  note,  E.  S.  Wood's  article  on 
"Earth  Circles  on  St.  Martha's  Hill"  discusses  the  Weston  Wood  mound  and 
other  sites  in  the  area  {Sy.A.C.  LIV,  10-46).  His  Fig.  6,  p.  36,  gives  a  very- 
generalised  sketch  map  of  the  area.  In  discussing  the  Weston  Wood  mound  he 
says:  "Fig.  6  .  .  .  makes  clear  the  chronological  priority  of  the  mound  over  the 
road,  which  makes  a  detour  and  a  right-angled  turn  round  it"  (p.  43). 
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90°  on  a  course  hollowed  out  of  the  berm  and  then,  dropping  slightly, 
continues  somewhat  north  of  west.  It  is  the  precise  line  of  the  road 
at  this  point  where  it  passes  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  curves 
round  the  mound,  that  requires  close  attention.  It  is  crucial  to  the 
writers'  argument  that  the  road  was  there  before  the  mound  and 
berm:  its  earlier  course  is  therefore  all-important.  This  point  has, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  in  more  detail. 

Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr.  Hastings  deal  with  it  in  one  sentence: 
"After  the  mound  was  made,  the  road  eventually  encroached  upon 
the  berm,  which  is  the  easier  path  from  the  north."  Easier  than 
what  other  path,  and  encroached  from  where?  To  the  east  of  the 
berm,  where  the  ground  is  fairly  level,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
road,  e.g.,  in  any  hollowed  path.  This  might  not,  in  itself,  be  con- 
clusive, were  it  not  that  to  the  north  the  ground  drops  steeply  from 
the  berm  some  15  ft  or  more.  The  road  therefore  cannot  have 
encroached  from  an  even  wider  sweep  around  the  berm. 

There  is  no  evidence,  either,  that  the  road  cut  across  the  present 
site  of  the  mound.  Such  evidence  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  hollowed  course  of  the  road  just  south  of  the  mound,  as  well  as 
from  the  excavation,  but  it  is  totally  lacking.  As  for  its  course 
following  the  path  to  the  west  of  the  mound,  ex  hypothesi  this  was 
not  there  until  the  mound  was  cut  away  from  the  ridge. 

If,  then,  the  road  did  precede  the  mound  there  remains  the 
question  whether  it  lay  on  the  actual  line  now  followed  by  the  berm, 
this  being  later  superimposed  upon  it.  Let  us  consider  first  the 
difficulties  in  explaining  this  course  of  the  road  before  the  mound 
and  berm  were  built : 

(a)  The  turn  in  the  road  would  have  been  made  on  the  precise 
radius  of  the  mound  through  almost  90°.  People  do  not 
normally  turn  a  corner  in  this  manner:  they  cut  across  it. 

(b)  The  writers  are  satisfied  that  the  berm  was  built  up  on  the 
north  side  when  the  mound  was  built.  Before  the  berm  was 
built,  therefore,  the  road  must  here  have  run  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  hillside  at  a  level  lower  than  the  subsequently 
built-up  surface  of  the  berm.  A  few  yards  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, while  passing  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  passage 
will  have  been  almost  at  the  level  of  the  berm.  Therefore 
from  the  point  of  view  of  levels,  too,  the  purpose  of  making  a 
turn  on  the  precise  radius  of  the  mound  is  inexplicable.  Not 
only  is  the  turn  unnatural:  it  is  also  more  difficult. 

Supposing,  however,  the  road  did  make  its  turn  in  this  way,  the 
berm  must  later  have  been  built  upon  it.  The  sequence  would  then 
have  been: 

(a)  The  road  in  the  course  of  time  would  have  been  gradually 
worn  down  and  hollowed. 

(b)  The  mound  would  then  have  been  fitted  into  the  turn  in  the 
road  and  the  berm  constructed  on  it.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
involved  considerable  building  up  of  the  berm  on  the  north 
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side.    This  building  up  would  have  taken  place  on  the  road 
and  would  have  presumably  involved  making  a  substantial 
step  in  the  road  where  it  joins  the  berm  from  the  south, 
(c)  The  road  would  then  have  been  hollowed  out  again  within 
the  berm  by  passing  traffic. 

Behind  these  specific  difficulties  there  lies  the  question  why  any- 
one should  have  constructed  a  berm  across  the  road  when  this 
could  have  been  obviated  by  setting  the  mound  and  berm  back  a 
few  feet.  That  the  road  was  used  considerably  by  traffic  is  borne 
out  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  hollowed  into  the  berm — according 
to  the  writers'  hypothesis,  since  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  second  major  difficulty  lies  in  the  writers'  claim  that  the 
mound  and  berm  were  constructed  to  create  an  eighteenth-century 
landscape  feature.  This,  brings  in  its  train  a  whole  series  of  further 
problems.  As  I  shall  try  to  show,  the  evidence  points  only  to  an 
alteration  of  a  pre-existing  mound  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
then  not  for  landscape  purposes.  If  the  mound  was  built  or  altered 
as  a  landscape  feature,  it  was  presumably  to  be  looked  at,  or  from, 
or  both.  It  can  hardly  have  been  built  as  a  vantage  point:  there 
are  no  steps  or  other  means  of  access  to  the  top,  apart  from  scramb- 
ling up  the  sides.  Furthermore,  it  was  covered  in  trees  by  1788,3 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  was  not  planted  in  this 
way  when  work  was  done  on  it  in  the  first  instance.  If  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  looked  at,  this  is  even  more  curious.  The  principal 
design  feature  of  the  mound  is  its  circularity.  But  it  is  some  5  ft. 
high  and  all  the  paths  to  it  drop  away.  Its  circularity  could  hardly 
be  seen  even  from  horseback,  and  even  if  it  had  no  vegetation  on 
it.  It  was  curious,  too,  to  put  the  berm  on  the  course  of  the  road, 
where  it  must  have  been  known  that  it  would  soon  be  cut  up  and 
worn  down  by  passing  traffic.  The  ring  of  stones  also  presents 
difficulties.  In  their  views  on  these  the  writers  are  not  consistent. 
On  the  one  hand  they  say  that  "the  stones  are  neatly  set  and  inter- 
locked although  they  are  in  loose  sandy  soil,  and  unless  they  had 
been  buried  immediately  they  would  surely  have  tumbled  long  since" 
— to  which  they  rather  inconsequentially  add  the  phrase  "had  they 
been  ancient."  They  continue,  however,  "It  is  more  likely  that  they 
formed  a  simple  revetting  and  may  have  been  left  exposed  as  an 
ornament"  (p.  (95).  Later  they  add  (p.  (101)  ".  .  .  the  stone  revet- 
ting is  reminiscent  of  the  edging  to  many  flower  beds  in  the  district." 

Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  on  this  that  I  agree  that  the  fact 
that  the  stones  are  in  such  good  order  suggests  that  they  were 
buried  almost  at  once:  in  any  case,  as  ornaments,  they  would  not 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  for  they  would  have  been  hardly 
visible  in  grass,  let  alone  in  bracken  which  pervades  the  area. 
Perhaps  the  absence  of  any  weathered  surface  at  the  level  of  the 

3  As  shown  on  a  map  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Warren  of  Shere.  There  is 
also  a  map  of  about  1802  in  the  Albury  Estate  Office,  which  shows  the  mound. 
Photographs  of  both  are  in  the  Guildford  Museum. 
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stones  does  not  add  much  in  the  way  of  objection.  Plainly,  however, 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  explain  the  stones 
in  some  other  way,  preferably  as  an  original  structural  feature  of 
the  mound,  pre-existing  eighteenth-century  alterations.  The 
maps,  too,  tell  against  this  being  a  landscape  feature:  as  already 
noted,  in  the  1788  and  1802  maps  the  mound  is  marked  distinctively, 
but  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  plantation  to  the  south.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  landscaping  on  these  maps.  Finally,  it  is  far  from 
obvious  why  anyone  should  landscape  here,  for  the  mound  is  re- 
mote and  hidden  from  Weston  House  and  village,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  is  unrelated  to  any  other  landscape  feature. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  writers' 
contention  that  (a)  the  road  preceded  the  mound  and  berm,  and 
(b)  that  the  mound  and  berm  were  built  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  a  landscape  feature,  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  view  that  the  mound  and  berm  were  there  before  the  road, 
however,  makes  its  course  completely  intelligible.  The  ridge  had 
to  be  crossed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound,  and  the 
flat  surface  of  the  berm  was  ready  made.  On  this  basis  no  diffi- 
culties arise  about  the  fine  of  the  road,  about  its  levels,  about  the 
sequence  of  events  involving  the  building  of  the  berm,  or  about  the 
siting  of  the  mound  in  relation  to  the  road.  This  explanation  fits 
the  evidence  simply  and  completely. 

That  work  was  done  on  the  mound  in  the  eighteenth  century 
can,  of  course,  still  be  accepted.  This  is  suggested  by  the  discovery 
of  the  coin  beneath  the  clay  capping,  and  by  the  distinctive  marking 
of  the  trees  on  the  maps  referred  to  above.  For  the  reasons  already 
given,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  alteration  was  for 
landscape  purposes.  What  the  purpose  was  is  not  known,  but  I 
will  make  an  entirely  speculative  suggestion  about  this  at  the  end 
of  this  paper. 

Assuming,  then,  that,  though  altered  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  mound  is  older  than  the  road,  we  are  left  with  the  problem  of 
reassessing  the  evidence  and  suggesting  some  alternative  explana- 
tion of  the  original  nature  and  purpose  of  the  mound,  though  the 
evidence  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  most  tentative.  We  have  here  a 
circular  mound  about  100  ft.  across.  It  probably  had  a  ring  of 
stones  just  within  its  bounds,  broken  only  on  the  side  where  the 
mound  was  cut  from  the  hillside:  and  it  was  encircled  by  a  berm, 
similarly  except  where  the  mound  was  cut  from  the  hillside.  It 
preceded  an  apparently  mediaeval  road  (Weston  itself  is  mentioned 
in  records  as  early  as  1241),  and  can  thus  tentatively  be  assumed  to 
be  mediaeval  or  earlier.  This  at  once  suggests  a  round  barrow,  at 
any  rate  to  a  layman.  Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr.  Hastings  dismiss 
this  suggestion  in  one  sentence:  "A  Barrow.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  mound  is  natural  and  it  is  not  typical  in  shape  or  size."  Let  us 
consider,  however,  how  far  the  evidence  is  compatible  with  its 
being  a  barrow. 

Let  us  take  first  the  question  of  shape.    Its  circularity  is  quite 
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compatible  with  this  being  a  round  barrow.  Its  size  is,  it  is  true, 
large  for  a  barrow,  but  there  are  many  barrows  larger.  The  mound 
is,  however,  unlike  a  barrow  in  that  it  has  a  flat  top :  but  work  was 
done  here  in  the  eighteenth  century,  presumably  by  levelling, 
adding  a  clay  capping,  and  then  planting.  The  berm  is  associated 
with  barrows.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  type  of 
mound  of  which  a  berm  is  characteristic.  Stone  revetting  forming  a 
ring  within  the  barrow  is  quite  usual,  too.  Mr.  Ashbee  in  his  recent 
book4  when  discussing  such  retaining  circles,  refers  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Payne5  where  it  is  stated:  "There  is  great  diversity  in  the 
structural  form  of  retaining  circles.  Some  were  of  stones  set  up 
with  a  clear  space,  often  of  several  feet,  between  each;  in  others  the 
stones  formed  a  regular  ring  with  each  touching  its  next  door 
neighbour.  These  two  types  have  been  termed  'open'  and  'closed' 
respective^."  Obviously,  if  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  a  barrow  is 
correct,  we  have  here  a  closed  ring. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  both  the  ring  and  the  berm  are  incomplete, 
and  in  any  case  the  stones  are  unlike  those  found  in  any  other  bar- 
rows. The  stones  are  pieces  of  carstone  which  is  effectively  the  only 
stone  found  in  this  sandy  soil.  They  are  thus  typical  of  the  site; 
insofar,  it  is  not  much  use  comparing  these  stones  with  stones 
used  in  barrows  on  chalk  downs  or  granite  moors.  As  for  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ring  and  berm,  this  is  no  more  than  a  natural  adapta- 
tion to  the  site.  The  site  is  on  the  back  of  a  ridge  which  drops  to 
the  east  and  rises  to  the  west.  If  we  can  assume  that  the  stones 
were  for  revetting,  there  was  no  need  for  revetting  where  the  sand 
was  cut,  as  distinct  from  built:  nor  was  there  any  natural  place 
for  a  berm  as  such  where  the  gap  between  the  mound  and  ridge  had 
been  cut.  In  any  case,  incomplete  rings  are  by  no  means  unusual. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  there  was  no  ditch.  Again,  if  we  can  assume 
that  the  normal  purpose  of  a  ditch  was  to  provide  material  for  a 
mound  on  a  level  site,  there  was  no  need  of  a  ditch  here.  The 
material  came  from  the  west  side  of  the  mound  where  it  was  cut 
away  from  the  hill  side.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  cases  known 
of  barrows  without  ditches.6 

It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  no  burial  has  been  discovered  in 
the  mound.  The  mound  has,  however,  been  altered  to  a  level  below 
the  clay  capping,  and  here,  in  the  central  area  of  the  mound,  the 
soil  is  natural.  In  the  central  area  of  the  mound,  therefore,  the 
original  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  must  have  lain  at  or  above  this 
level.  In  the  case  of  round  barrows,  the  human  remains  are  often 
placed  on  the  natural  surface,  and  soil  is  heaped  around  or  above 
them.  Assuming  this  practice  was  followed  here,  no  trace  of  a  burial 
is  therefore  to  be  expected.  In  any  event,  because  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  tree,  the  exact  centre  of  the  mound  was  not  excavated 
on  this,  apparently  its  first  precise  and  systematic  excavation. 

4  The  Bronze  Age  Round  Barrow  in  Britain,  p.  49. 

5  Proc.  of  the  Dorset  Xat.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Soc,  LXV,  43. 

6  Some  are  listed  by  Grinsell.  P.P.S.  VII,  107. 
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There  remains,  then,  the  objection  of  Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr. 
Hastings  that  this  cannot  be  a  barrow  because  much  of  the  mound  is 
natural.  This,  however,  is  simply  a  further  implication  of  this 
choice  of  site.  The  question  we  must  ask,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
choice  of  site  is  such  that  the  mound  cannot  be  a  barrow.  The 
strongest  ground  for  saying  that  this  cannot  be  a  barrow  is  that  at 
any  rate  I  have  found  no  other  case  of  a  barrow  sited  astride 
a  ridge;  and,  of  course,  it  follows  that  I  lack  precedents  for 
adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  barrow  to  take  account  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  site.7  This  is  a  serious  objection, 
but  it  cannot  of  itself  be  fatal:  otherwise  nothing  new  could  be 
discovered. 

There  are,  however,  other  things  in  favour  of  the  site.  There  are 
other  barrows  on  this  sand}'  soil  in  the  area.  Perhaps  more  important 
is  the  siting  of  this  mound  on  a  false  crest :  a  characteristic  of  barrows 
to  which  Fox  has  drawn  attention.8  Then  there  is  the  tradition  of 
dancing  on  the  mound  "in  old  time"  referred  to  by  Lady  Hanworth 
and  Mr.  Hastings  and  which  they  say  specifically  that  they  do  not 
contest.  It  seems  most  unlikely,  however,  that  this  would  have 
started  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge  some  substan- 
tial distance  from  the  village  on  a  landscape  feature  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  contention  that  the  mound 
was  built  as  an  eighteenth-century  landscape  feature  is  thus  almost 
certainly  incompatible  with  this  tradition,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  covered  with  trees  in  1788.  Cases  of  dancing  on 
barrows,  are,  however,  well  known. 

There  were  unusual  stones  in  the  wood  and  in  the  fields  below  the 
mound.  Manning  and  Bray  in  1809  (Vol.  II,  p.  123)  reported  as 
follows:  "In  a  meadow  of  Mr.  Thornton's,  by  the  side  of  the  Shire- 
burn  Lane,  and  in  an  adjacent  field  and  a  wood  of  Mr.  Godschall's 
are  some  remarkable  stones,  such  as  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  meadow  are  five,  three  of  them  standing 
together;  the  other  two  are  single,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
three,  and  from  each  other.  The  largest  is  one  of  the  three  which 
is  10  feet  long,  5  feet  8  inches  over,  4  feet  4  inches  out  of  the 
ground.  The  one  in  Mr.  Godschall's  adjoining  field  is  10  feet  10 
inches  long,  4  feet  9  inches  broad,  and  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  lying  in  a  hollow,  which  perhaps  has  been 
cleared  out  to  show  it.   The  others  are  smaller." 

Mr.  Godschall's  wood  is  Weston  Wood;  his  "adjoining"  field 
lies  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mound  downhill  to  the  east  above  the 
sand  pit  (it  is  in  this  field  that  a  late  Bronze  Age  settlement  has  been 

7  If  it  is  accepted  that  the  most  likely  explanation  of  the  mound  is  as  an 
altered  barrow,  these  quite  natural  utilitarian  adaptations  to  the  site  may  be 
of  especial  interest  when  possible  ritual  explanations  of  the  features  of  a 
normal  barrow  are  considered.  In  particular,  it  suggests  that  neither  a  ditch 
nor  a  complete  ring  of  stones  was  required  by  the  builder  for  religious 
purposes. 

8  Arch.  J.  XCIX,  22. 
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discovered9);  one  large  stone  remains  here,  and  a  large  fragment 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  quarried  edge  just  to  the  north.  Other  fragments 
lay  until  recently  west  of  the  mound  by  the  cottage  near  the 
junction  of  the  old  road,  of  the  Pilgrims  Way,  and  of  the  stretch 
of  the  road  leading  to  Newlands  Corner.  This  point,  again,  is 
downhill  from  the  mound.  Mr.  Thornton's  meadow  is  east  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Godschall's  field  and  is  further  downhill  from  it.  No  stones 
apparently  remain  here.  It  seems  improbable  that  such  stones 
could  have  occurred  here  naturally,  but  the  point  should  be  investi- 
gated more  closely.  It  is  tempting  to  surmise  that  the  stones  may 
in  the  past  have  stood  more  closely  together  and  were  subsequently 
dispersed.  If  so,  their  dispersal  downhill  is  to  be  expected:  they  lay 
downhill  from  the  area  of  the  mound,  both  to  the  east  and  west 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  added  that  we  have  no  evidence 
from  observation  on  the  ground,  or  from  such  excavations  as  have 
been  made,  where  the  stones  might  have  stood  originally. 

There  was  held  in  these  fields  the  famous  Sherbourne  Palm 
Sunday  Fair.  Miss  Heath10  says  of  it:  "This  was  of  ancient,  and 
possibly  pagan,  origin,  though  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
turn  it  into  Christian  channels.  In  a  poem  written  by  Mr.  Lovell, 
Schoolmaster  of  Albury,  in  1854,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Sher- 
bourne water  was  held  sacred  by  the  pagan  priests  of  Roman  times, 
and  he  adds  that  people  used  to  go  to  Sherbourne  for  the  Palm 
Sunday  Fair,  and  there  were  games  and  dancing  and  many  other 
forms  of  amusement."  It  is  very  difficult  not  to  associate  the  fair 
with  the  stones  and  with  the  dancing  on  the  mound. 

As  the  writers  note,  the  Downs  above  the  site  are  called  "Harrows- 
hill."  They  appear  to  doubt  this  place-name:  it  is,  however,  refer- 
red to  in  the  Victoria  County  History.  The  name  may,  as  they 
suggest,  be  an  extension  from  Hampshire  of  the  name  "the  Har- 
rowway,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this.  An  association  with  the 
site  below  seems  to  me  more  likely.  Amongst  many  other  heathen 
Saxon  place-names  in  the  area,  Peper  Harrow,  in  similar  country, 
lies  only  some  eight  miles  to  the  west.  There  is  another  point  which 
may  be  pure  coincidence:  that  three  other  prominent  sites  within 
a  few  miles,  at  the  eastern  end  of  ridges,  probably  have  pre-Christian 
associations:  viz.  St.  Martha's,  St.  Catherine's  on  Drage  Hill,  and 
Church  Croft,  Puttenham.  The  Weston  Wood  site  and  these  three 
all  lie  along  the  east-west  line  of  sand  hills  south  of  the  Downs. 

All  this  material,  when  taken  together,  does  point  strongly  to  the 
mound  and  the  adjoining  fields  having  been  a  site  of  pre-Christian 
significance,  and  provides  some  "local  colour"  for  the  mound  having 
been  a  barrow. 

9  This  site  is  at  present  being  excavated.  As  noted,  it  is  a  late  Bronze  Age 
site,  whereas  the  barrow,  if  barrow  it  is,  is  presumably  of  middle  Bronze  Age. 
If,  therefore,  the  close  proximity  of  the  barrow  and  settlement  are  not  coin- 
cidence, the  barrow  must  have  influenced  the  siting  of  the  settlement  and  not 
vice  versa. 

10  Heath.  O.  M.,  Walks  Round  Albury,  pp.  3-4. 
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The  question  now  remains  why  the  mound  was  altered  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  documents  that  I  have  been  able  to  refer 
to  give  us  any  answer.  There  is,  however,  much  written  material 
which  might  one  day  yield  it  to  us,  and  it  may  thus  be  worth  while 
recording  a  suggestion  which  is  the  merest  speculation.  According 
to  Miss  Heath,  the  Palm  Sunday  Fair  was  held  until  181 1,  when,  on 
the  representations  of  the  rector,  it  was  prohibited.  The  rector  was 
William  Polhill,  who  was  instituted  in  1780  and  died  in  1820.  If 
Mr.  Polhill  had  earlier  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Godschall  to  stop  the 
dancing  on  the  mound,  what  better  way  could  there  have  been  to  do 
this  than  to  level  it  and  plant  trees  on  it? 

To  summarize:  the  explanation  of  the  mound  as  an  eighteenth- 
century  landscape  feature  has  so  many  objections  to  it  that  it  cannot 
be  sustained.  We  are  then  faced  with  a  circular  mound  which  was 
altered  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  probably  mediaeval  or 
earlier;  it  is  some  100  ft.  across,  with  a  berm  and  a  ring  of  stones 
within  it:  it  is  sited  on  a  false  crest  and  was  used  for  dancing  "in 
old  time."  These  features  suggest  a  barrow;  though  the  apparently 
unique  nature  of  the  site  must  be  borne  in  mind.  No  other  explana- 
tion so  far  put  forward  seems  compatible  with  the  evidence,  though 
further  evidence  may  yet  be  found  to  confirm  or  to  refute  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  that,  though  this  note  is  critical  of  their 
interpretation,  it  could  not  have  been  written  but  for  the  excava- 
tion undertaken  by  Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr.  Hastings.  Many  of 
the  points  made  above  were  suggested  to  them  when  the  excava- 
tions were  proceeding,  but  they  found  them  unconvincing:  nor  did 
they  accept  my  arguments  either  against  their  own  explanation  or 
in  favour  of  a  barrow  when  they  saw  this  article  in  draft.  They 
agreed,  however,  that  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  placed  on 
record.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Dance  for  her  advice 
and  guidance  about  sources  and  their  interpretation. 


REPLY   TO   MR  CRAWFORD   KNOX 

Lady  Hanworth  and  Mr.  Hastings  have  replied  as  follows : 
The  above  article  by  Mr.  Crawford  Knox  on  the  mound  in 
Weston  Wood  contains  no  new  evidence,  and  is  largely  a  repetition 
of  information  included  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wood  in  his  article  on  the  earth 
circles  on  St.  Martha's  Hill11  which  has  already  been  dealt  with  in 
our  excavation  report.  It  very  clearly  illustrates  the  dangers  of 
uncontrolled  theorizing  from  folk-lore  material;  for  in  doing  so  Mr. 
Knox  has  allowed  himself  to  ignore  the  facts  produced  by  the  ex- 
cavation and  to  strive  after  explanations  which  are  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  plain  evidence,  but  which  on  the  contrary  are  in- 
spired by  the  compulsion  to  force  the  facts  to  fit  an  a  priori  theory. 
(i)  Mr.  Knox  believes  the  mound  "to  have  been  built  much  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  century."  This  belief  is  disproved  by  the  metal 

11  Sy.  A.C.  LIV,  10-46. 
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objects  found  sealed  by  the  clay  capping  of  the  mound.  To  overcome 
this  Mr.  Knox  has  therefore  to  suppose  a  barrow  which  was  re- 
moved in  the  eighteenth  century  before  the  clay  capping  was 
applied.  Such  a  line  of  argument  would  enable  anyone  to  prove  the 
existence  of  anything  that  is  not  there ;  but  as  it  happens  the  argu- 
ment cannot  be  applied  here.    For 

(a)  the  published  sections  show  no  unconformity  in  the  sequence 
of  strata  below  the  clay  cap :  a  truncated  barrow  would  have 
had  tip-lines  at  quite  different  angles  to  those  which  exist, 
and  which  conform  with  the  clay  cap. 

(b)  Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  the  locality  of  the  sizeable  spoil- 
heap  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  demolition  of  the 
mound. 

(it)  Mr.  Knox  ignores  not  only  the  archaeological  but  also  the 
cartographical  evidence.  The  mound  does  not  appear  on  the  map  of 
c.  1729  but  does  appear  on  that  of  c.  1802.  He  does  not  explain  its 
absence  on  the  earlier  map;  but  to  us  there  is  no  problem,  since  it 
had  not  yet  been  constructed. 

(Hi)  Much  weight  is  put  on  the  behaviour  of  the  road  which  is 
"apparently  mediaeval."  The  only  reason  given  for  this  date  is  that 
"Weston  itself  is  mentioned  ...  as  early  as  1241."  In  fact  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  for  the  road  being  older  than  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  for  its  being  a  "road"  of  any  more  importance  than  an 
estate  tract  taken  by  people  setting  out  thence  on  horseback  for 
London.  But  even  the  mystique  of  Medievalism  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  danger  of  the  argument 

"  (i)  Let  us  assume  the  road  to  be  mediaeval; 
(ii)  therefore  the  mound  is  mediaeval  or  earlier." 

The  basis  of  the  contention  is  of  course  Mr.  Knox's  belief  that  the 
mound  is  earlier  than  the  road.  Mere  field  inspection  in  this  case  is 
no  sure  guide  to  priorities.  For  (a)  the  track  from  the  north  makes 
straight  for  the  centre  of  the  mound,  whereas  if  it  was  aiming  for  a 
pre-existing  mound  it  would  surely  direct  itself  towards  the  northern 
edge  (round  which  it  skirts),  which  it  could  easily  do  at  this  point. 
But  (b)  it  is  clear  from  the  way  the  road  approaches  the  mound  from 
the  south  that  the  road  never  took  a  more  direct  line  under  the  site 
of  the  mound;  nor,  as  Mr.  Knox  remarks,  is  there  space  for  it  to 
take  a  less  direct  line  further  north-east.  But  his  further  point, 
that  "people  do  not  normally  turn  a  corner  in  this  manner"  (viz., 
in  a  curve),  "they  cut  across  it,"  is  disproved  by  the  behaviour  of 
more  than  one  of  the  paths  in  Weston  Wood  itself;  curved  corners 
of  more  than  90°  do  occur  with  no  mound  to  account  for  them.  In 
fact  we  believe  that  here  it  is  the  crossing  of  the  ridge  which  accounts 
for  it. 

(iv)  Mr.  Knox  may  be  right  when  he  points  out  the  nuisance- 
value  of  the  berm  to  traffic ;  we  assumed  the  original  presence  of  a 
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berm  on  the  north-east  because  the  top  of  the  outer  bank  here  is 
level  with  the  berm  on  the  south,  and  we  suggested  that  the  bank 
represented  the  remains  of  the  berm  after  subsequent  traffic  had 
worn  its  centre  away.  The  outer  bank  is  certainly  artificial,  but  it 
may  have  been  designed  as  a  bank  to  delimit  the  "road."  No 
doubt  traffic  continued  to  use  the  "road"  after  the  mound  had 
been  made;  but  the  new  quarry-cutting  west  of  the  mound  now 
offered  a  shorter  and  more  convenient  route,  and  there  are  in  fact 
traces  of  a  hollow- way  from  this  direction  joining  the  "road"  south 
of  the  site.  But  this  hollow-way  is  not  nearly  as  pronounced  as  that 
of  the  "road,"  and  this  is  curious  if  the  mound  is  of  prehistoric 
date,  since  after  its  construction  traffic  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  naturally  have  taken  this  easier  and  shorter  route.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  two  hollow  ways  suggest  a  much  briefer  span  of  use  for 
the  newer  one  than  the  three  millennia  or  so  which  have  elapsed 
since  barrows  were  built. 

(v)  Although  our  suggestion  that  the  mound  was  a  landscape 
feature  was  only  tentative,  Mr.  Knox's  objections  to  this  cannot  be 
sustained,  (a)  Access,  if  this  was  desired,  is  easy  by  way  of  the  new 
path  created  on  its  west  side  or  from  the  north ;  probably,  however, 
it  was  designed  to  carry  a  plantation.12  (b)  The  objection  that  its 
circularity  "could  hardly  be  seen  even  from  horseback"  forgets  the 
trees.  A  circular  clump  is  a  very  common  and  easily  recognisable 
sight,  (c)  Even  today  this  part  of  Weston  Wood  contains  a  number 
of  ornamental  trees;  landscaping  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

(vi)  Mr.  Knox's  special  pleading  for  the  site  to  be  a  barrow  need 
not  detain  us  long;  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  him,  and  he  has  detailed 
some  of  the  objections.  The  suggestion  that  the  stone  revetting  is 
typical  of  a  barrow  is  far  from  correct.  There  are  no  parallels  in  any 
excavation  report  for  a  stone  curbing  to  a  barrow  in  such  well- 
preserved  condition,  and  as  Dr.  Corcoran  remarked  to  us,  the  stones 
are  unusually  small  for  that  purpose.  Taking  into  account  the 
loose  nature  of  the  sandy  soil,  these  stones  could  never  have  re- 
mained in  position  for  so  long  a  period,  and  still  less  if  an  original 
mound  had  been  extensively  mutilated  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  need  only  add  that  (a)  "the  mound  is  not  sited  on  a  false  crest, 
but  on  the  real  one;  (b)  the  carstone  is  not  "the  only  stone  found" 
hereabouts.  Mr.  Knox  himself  later  remembers  the  large  stones 
mentioned  by  Manning  and  Bray,  and  these  would  have  been  far 
more  in  keeping  with  a  barrow.  But  they  were  not  thus  used.  Mr. 
Knox's  attempts  to  construct  a  sacred  circle  from  these  scattered 
rocks  need  not  concern  us,  since  he  does  not  tell  us  what  part  this 
circle  played  in  or  on  his  barrow,  and  admits  the  lack  of  evidence. 
Two  points  should  be  added:  (c)  Against  the  "improbability  that 
such  stones  could  have  occurred  here  naturally"  can  be  weighed 
the  statement  of  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  that  such  blocks 

12  cf.  the  mound  in  Albury  Park  excavated  by  Miss.  Harding.  Sy.  A.C. 
LVIII,  114. 
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occur  on  the  surface  along  the  outcrop  of  Upper  Greensand  north  of 
Weston  Wood.13  (d)  Mr.  Knox  finds  it  difficult  not  to  associate  the 
Sherbourne  Palm  Sunday  Fair  with  the  mound,  but  offers  no  evi- 
dence. According  to  Miss  Heath  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wood,  however, 
the  fair  took  place  at  Sherbourne  Farm  in  association  with  the 
Silent  Pool,  one-third  of  a  mile  away,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  connection. 

(vii)  The  place-name  Harrowshill  was  dealt  with  in  the  report. 
It  is  true  that  the  V.C.H.  mentions  it  and  suggests  that  it  may 
refer  to  a  nearby  Saxon  holy  place,  but  offers  no  evidence  in  support. 
Our  research  suggests  that  the  name  is  quite  modern,  and  that  is 
probably  the  reason  why  it  is  omitted  from  the  Surrey  Place- 
Names  Volume.  If  we  are  wrong,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Knox  to  demonstrate  a  connection  both  in  space  and  in  theology 
between  his  bronze  age  barrow  and  this  Saxon  place-name. 

(mm)  Finally,  for  the  date  of  the  mound,  we  must  elaborate  a 
fact  of  the  excavation  which  was  not  clearly  enough  stated  in  our 
report.  Sherds  of  Late  Bronze  Age  /Iron  Age  pottery  were  found  in 
Trench  C  north-east  of  the  bank;  but  two  of  the  sherds  and  the 
fragment  of  loom-weight  were  found  on  the  surface  of  layer  9 
below  2b  directly  below  the  northern  lip  of  the  bank.  This  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  of  course,  as  finding  them  below  the  mound 
itself;  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  disagreement  with  our  conten- 
tion that  both  mound  and  bank  are  contemporary.  A  Bronze  Age 
date  for  the  mound  is  thus  extremely  unlikely. 

13  H.  G.  Dines  and  F.  H.  Edmunds,  The  Geology  of  the  country  round  Alder  shot 
and  Guildford,  p.  46. 


NOTES 


Mesolithic  Implement  from  Sanderstead. — The  butt  end  of  a  broken  flint  axe, 
or  pick,  was  found  during  gardening  operations  in  1948  at  47  Purley  Downs 
Road  (TQ  1322621).  It  is  of  buff  cherty  flint,  measures  85  x  5  x  3  cm.  and  has 


-. 


Fig. 


Flint  Axe  from  Sanderstead.   (£) 


a  rhomboidal  cross-section  (Fig.  51).  The  tool  remains  in  the  possession  of  its 
finder,  Mr.  J.  1).  Woollings,  a  member  of  this  society,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  bringing  it  to  my  notice. 

D.  J.  Turner. 

Hawk's  Hill,  Fetcham. — Excavations  were  continued  on  the  Iron  Age  farm- 
stead site.  Three  grain-storage  pits,  two  shallow  pits,  and  a  drainage  gully 
leading  to  a  sump,  have  now  been  excavated.  Many  post-holes  have  been 
found  including  some  re-cut  holes,  four  holes  representing  a  possible  structure 
measuring  7  feet  6  inches  each  way  and  others  a  possible  gateway. 

The  finds  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year  with  the  addition  of  a 
pottery  spindle  whorl;  some  iron  fragments,  slag  and  ore;  some  small  sherds  of 
samian  ware  and  a  fourteenth-century  reckoning-counter. 

Some  interesting  points  have  arisen  from  the  examination  of  the  animal 
bones  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Higgs  and  D.  Phillipson,  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  found  that 
some  cattle  were  kept  through  two  winters  and  eaten  in  their  prime,  implying 
that  there  was  no  shortage  of  winter  fodder.  Horses  were  apparently  not  kept 
primarily  for  work,  as  they  also  were  killed  and  eaten  in  their  prime.  Apart 
from  a  few  bird  and  rodent  bones,  wild  animals  were  represented  by  a  single 
antler  fragment,  suggesting  that  there  was  little  or  no  hunting.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  a  successful  animal  husbandry  was  being  practised  and  ample 
supplies  of  meat  were  available,  making  hunting  unnecessary.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  at  Little  Woodbury  it  was  suggested  that  animal  husbandry 
took  only  a  minor  part  in  the  economy  because  of  the  lack  of  a  nearby  water 
supply. 

A  further  excavation  will  be  necessary  in  1963  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
drainage  gully. 

F.  A.  Hastings. 
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Romano- British  Bowl  from  Redhill,  Surrey. — In  April  1962  a  carinated  bowl 
of  black  pottery  (Fig.  2),  7|  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  fence  at  "Newcroft,"  Ladbroke  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey.1  Bowls  of 
this  form  are  common  in  the  first  and  early  second  century  a.d.,  not  only  in 
Surrey2  but  throughout  the  province  of  Britain3  and  on  the  Continent.4 

The  bowl  from  Redhill,  however,  is  unusual  in  having  a  spiral  on  its  base, 
a  feature  reminiscent  of  the  rings  resulting  from  turning  found  on  some  bronze 
vessels.6  Samian  imitations  of  metal  saucepans  with  handles  are  known,6  and 
although  examples  in  coarse  ware  seem  to  be  rare,7  the  bowl  from  Redhill, 


Fig.  2. — Romano-British  Bowl  from  Redhill.   (£) 


1  The  bowl  was  restored  and  examined  at  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been 
returned  to  the  owner  and  finder,  Mr.  M.  Lee. 

2  Vide  J.  M.  Holmes,  "Romano-British  Cemeteries  at  Haslemere  and 
Charterhouse,"  in  Sy.A.C,  LI  (1949),  p.  22,  Type  22. 

3  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  spite  of  the  footnote  in  Archceologia,  XCII, 
154  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Cotton,  "Excavations  at  Silchester,"  1938-9)  which  reports 
the  suggestion  that  these  bowls  are  "a  typical  Surrey  type."  See,  for  example, 
for  Colchester,  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes  and  M.  R.  Hull  Camulodunum  (Report  of  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1947),  p.  265, 
Form  246;  for  Leicester,  K.  M.  Kenyon,  Jewry  Wall  Site,  Leicester  (Report  of 
the  Research  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1948),  pp. 
87  ff.;  for  York,  T.  May,  The  Roman  Pottery  in  York  Museum  (York,  1912), 
pp.  95-6;  for  North  Britain,  J.  P.  Gillam,  "Types  of  Roman  Coarse  Pottery 
Vessels  in  North  Britain,"  Types  214-17,  in  Arch.  Ael.*  XXXV  (1957),  pp. 
201  ff. ;  for  Holt,  W.  F.  Grimes,  "Holt,  Denbighshire"  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  XLI 
(1909),  pp.  153  ff.;  for  Caerleon,  R.  E.  M.  Wheeler  and  T.  V.  Wheeler,  "The 
Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Caerleon,  Monmouthshire"  in  Archceologia,  LXXVIII, 
178-81. 

4  For  the  development  of  the  type  see  T.  May,  loc.  cit. ;  for  examples  in  the 
Rhineland  vide  E.  Gose,  Gefdsstypen  der  rb'miscken  Keramik  im  Rheinland 
(Beiheft  1  der  Bonner  Jahrbiicher,  1950),  p.  43,  No.  501. 

5  See,  for  example,  M.  H.  P.  den  Boestered,  The  Bronze  Vessels  in  the 
Rijksmuseum  G.  M.  Kam,  1956,  pp.  xx,  2. 

6  See  Reports  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  No.  XVI,  Fourth  Report  on  the  Excavations  of  the  Roman  Fort  at 
Rich-borough,  Kent,  1949,  pp.  178-9;  T.  May,  op.  cit.,  p.  16;  Bonner  Jahrbiicher 
111/112  (1904),  Die  Einzelfunde  von  Novaesium,  p.  360,  and  pi.  xxviii, 
Nos.  54,  55,  56;  H.  B.  Walters,  Catalogue  of  the  Roman  Pottery  in  the  British 
Museum  (1908),  p.  68. 

7  One  was  found  at  Neuss:  Bonner  Jahrbiicher  111/112,  p.  361,  No.  8e, 
and  pi.  xxvii,  53. 
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which  has  lost  a  section  of  its  rim  and  wall  more  than  2  inches  wide,  may,  in 
view  of  the  marking  on  its  base,  have  been  a  vessel  of  this  type. 

K.  S.  Painter. 

Roman  Coin  from  Morden. — A  moneyer's  As  of  P.  Lurius  Agrippa,  minted  in 
in  7  B.C.  (R.I.C.  No.  187),  was  found  in  1958  at  a  depth  of  approximately 
18  in.  in  the  back  garden  of  18  Hatfeild  Mead,  Morden  (TQ  (51)  25156753),  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Maloney.    The  coin  remains  in  Mr.  Maloney's  possession. 

D.  J.  T. 

Puttenham — Barrow  on  the  Hog's  Back. — The  following  extract  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  Rev.  C.  Kerry  now  in  Derby  Public  Library  refers  to  the  opening 
of  a  barrow  near  Puttenham  in  1817  and  again  in  1869.  It  was  sent  to  the 
writer  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr,  Wilfrid  Hooper. 

"On  the  top  of  the  Downs  on  the  S.  side  of  the  highway  and  in  a  line  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  village  of  Puttenham  abt.  200  yds  to  the  E.  of 
the  mile  stone  previous  to  the  year  1817  was  a  large  barrow  with  the  usual 
cavity  at  the  summit.  The  tumulus  measured  abt.  17  yds.  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  the  bowl  at  the  top  was  abt.  6  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  6  ins.  in  depth. 

"The  winter  of  '17  was  a  very  severe  one  and  many  of  the  labourers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by  the  rate-payers  for 
the  sake  of  affording  relief  to  these  men  that  the  mound  should  be  removed 
and  the  soil  carted  into  the  fields  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  material  was 
screened  and  the  stones  laid  on  the  roads.  During  the  course  of  the  work 
several  interesting  remains  were  discovered.  Amongst  the  rest  were  human 
remains — coins — fragments  of  iron  amongst  which  was  one  resembling  an 
'oven  peel'  that  I  suppose  was  a  shield  with  fragments  of  pottery  ('crock') 
probably  the  remains  of  an  urn.  Old  Sam.  Harding  of  Wanborough  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work,  brought  a  jaw  bone  with  the  teeth  to  the  smithy 
in  Puttenham.  Daniel  Smith  carpenter  Smith's  brother  assisted  in  filling  the 
carts — and  the  soil  was  carried  into  the  Great  Down  Field  in  Mr.  Hewits  farm. 

"On  Saturday  Nov.  6,  1869  accompanied  by  Mr.  Denby  I  dug  a  hole  abt. 
16"  in  depth  14  ft.  wide  in  the  remains  of  this  barrow  nr  spot  where  Sy.  Arch. 
Socy.  relinquished  their  labours  abt.  12  years  ago.  Found  human  bone." 
(Kerry  MSS.  Derby  p.  40).  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  about  what  was 
found,  but  it  perhaps  suggests  a  pagan  Saxon  interment  with  a  shield-boss, 
and  then  either  a  Saxon  pot,  or  a  Bronze-Age  vessel  from  an  earlier  burial. 

L.  V.  Grinsell. 

Excavations  at  Little  Bookham  Church  1952-3. — -The  presence  of  blocked 
twelfth-century  arcading  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Little 
Bookham  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  indication  that  there  was  formerly  an 
aisle  on  that  side.  In  September  1952  I  decided  to  test  this  theory  by  excava- 
tion. Acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  west  wall  of  the  aisle  would  have 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  existing  west  wall,  I  dug  a  trial  trench  close  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  church.  Nine  inches  below  the  surface  I  en- 
countered the  foundations  of  a  substantial  flint  and  mortar  wall  measuring 
2  ft.  7  in.  across  and  approximately  18  in.  deep.  Further  digging  revealed 
that  these  extend  southward  for  7  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  tiled  gutter  (2  ft. 
wide)  that  runs  along  the  base  of  the  church  wall;1  they  then  turn  at  right 
angles  to  run  a  further  12  ft.  eastwards  before  joining  the  modern  south  porch 
which  cuts  right  through  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1953  further  excavations  on  the  other  side  of  the  porch 
revealed  that  the  foundations  continued  on  the  same  line  for  a  further  37  ft. 
eastward  before  turning  in  at  right  angles  to  join  the  south  waU  of  the  chancel 
immediately  below  a  fourteenth-century  low-side  window.  The  whole  of  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  foundation  has  been  removed,  presumably  when  the 
1914-18  war  memorial  was  erected  on  this  site,  while  a  further  break  of 
approximately  5  ft.  occurs  in  the  south  wall  3  ft.  to  the  east  of  the  porch.  This 

1  This  gutter  prevented  any  examination  of  the  foundations  where  they 
join  the  wall  of  the  church  both  here  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 
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second  break  may  indicate  the  site  of  the  original  south  door.  No  facing  stones 
were  found  on  any  portion  of  the  foundation. 

The  resultant  plan  of  the  aisle  shows  that  its  internal  measurements  were 
approximately  43  ft.  by  6  ft.  8  in.,  and  its  external  measurements  approxi- 
mately 49  ft.  by  9  ft.  It  was  divided  from  the  nave  by  the  four  round-headed 
arches,  supported  on  cylindrical  columns  with  square  capitals  and  a  half- 
column  at  each  end,  now  filled  in  to  form  the  present  south  wall  of  the  church. 
The  aisle  clearly  must  have  been  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  arches,  which 
can  be  dated  stylistically  to  c.  1 140,  and  in  its  original  form  it  probably  resem- 
bled the  contemporary  south  nave  aisle  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Great 
Bookham,  the  western  end  of  which  still  survives.  This,  like  the  Little 
Bookham  aisle,  is  very  narrow,  the  internal  width  being  only  about  5  ft.  6  in. 

According  to  local  tradition  the  Little  Bookham  aisle  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  no  traces  of  burnt  material  were  found  during  the  excavations,  nor  was 
any  evidence  found  to  indicate  when  it  was  demolished.  The  fact  that  the  line 
of  the  east  wall  runs  through  the  fourteenth-century  low-side  window  in  the 
chancel  might  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  aisle  was  destroyed  in  or 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  The  wind.  »w  is  in  a  true  wall  and  not  the  filling 
of  an  arch,  but  the  possibility  remains  that  it  may  be  a  later  insertion  taken 
from  the  demolished  aisle. 

The  only  interesting  finds  were  a  cache  of  late  thirteenth-century  pottery, 
commonly  found  locally,  on  the  east  side  of  the  porch  and  a  much  clipped 
silver  penny  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  near  the  War  Memorial. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Harvey,  F.S.A.,  for  his  unfailing  help  and 
advice  at  all  times  and  for  drawing  the  plan,  to  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Drinkwater, 
B.A.,  rector  of  the  parish  at  that  time,  for  permission  to  excavate,  and  to 
Capt.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  F.S.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who  kindly  dated  the  pottery. 

Joan  M.  G.  Blair. 

Medieval  Pottery  from  Chipstead  and  Tatsfield. — A  few  sherds  of  thirteenth- 
century  pottery  have  come  to  light  at  Well  Copse,  Chipstead.1  Although  not 
very  significant  in  itself  the  existence  of  a  building  nearby  might  be  inferred. 
Numerous  sherds  of  thirteenth-century  pottery  have  been  found  in  front  of 
Westwood  Farm,  Tatsfield,  near  Westerham.  The  site  lies  just  a  few  yards 
from  the  Surrey — Kent  border.2  The  finds  were  made  in  the  entrance  way  to 
the  sand  quarry,  but  encroachment  of  the  quarry  has  since  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  find  spot.  Some  handles  with  stabbing  decoration  were  also 
found. 

K.  D.  Hore. 

The  Meeting  Place  of  the  Hundred  of  Blackheath. — In  an  assize  Roll  of  1377 
and  in  the  Godalming  Court  Rolls  a  meeting  of  the  Blackheath  hundred  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  "La  Perie."  This  was  apparently  Perry  Bridge  in 
Shalford  parish  on  the  road  from  Godalming  to  Bramley,  on  the  extreme 
western  edge  of  the  Hundred.  This  meeting,  however,  was  about  a  specific 
dispute  concerning  a  bridge  across  the  Wrey  which  affected  people  both  in  the 
hundred  of  Blackheath  and  in  the  hundred  of  Godalming.3  Apart  from  this 
special  instance,  no  meeting  place  of  the  hundred  is  known,  bit  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  on  Blackheath  itself. 
The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  bring  together  a  number  of  strands  of  evidence 
supporting  this  view,  and  to  suggest  a  specific  site. 

If  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Shalford  are  examined,  a  curious  feature 
can  at  once  be  seen.  There  is  a  narrow  neck  of  the  parish  some  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  which  stretches  south-east  from  the  main  part  of  the  parish 
on  to  Blackheath.  The  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  main  part  of  the  parish 
is  just  south  of  the  level-crossing  in  Chilworth,  in  the  grounds  of  Tangley 
Mere.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  neck  actually  passes  through  the  lake 
in  the  grounds  of  Tangley  Mere,  and  the  southern  boundary  skirts  its  edge. 

>  N.G.R.  TQ(5i)  267570. 

2  N.G.R.  TQ(5i)  427539. 

3  See  Manning  and  Bray,  II,  99;  also  The  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  p.  219. 
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At  this  point  the  neck  is  only  some  70  yards  across.  The  lake,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  is  artificial.  The  neck  then  widens  to  enclose  several  fields,  but  narrows 
to  little  more  than  the  width  of  the  road  at  Sample  Oak  Cottage  on  Sample 
Oak  Lane.  It  then  widens  again  somewhat  and  extends  almost  to  the  war 
memorial  on  Rosemary  Hill,  one  of  the  highest  points  on  Blackheath. 

The  curious  extension  of  the  parish  must  have  had  some  purpose.  Only  two 
possible  explanations  come  to  mind:  to  bring  the  land  in  the  neck  within 
Shalford  parish,  or  to  provide  within  the  parish  access  to  some  point  at  its 
further  end,  important  to  the  parish.  There  is  no  obvious  support  for  the 
first  explanation,  but  there  is  for  the  second. 

When  the  stretch  of  the  parish  from  Sample  Oak  Lane  up  to  the  Heath  is 
looked  at  on  the  ground,  a  remarkable  feature  is  found :  the  land  is  deeply 
trenched  by  a  number  of  parallel  sunken  ways  leading  to  Rosemary  Hill.  This 
suggests  that,  over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  many  people  must  have  made 
their  way  there.  When  the  map  is  looked  at  further,  it  is  then  found  that  at 
Rosemary  Hill  the  parishes  of  Shalford,  St.  Martha  and  Wonersh  converge, 
and  the  parish  of  Albury  is  not  far  distant  to  the  east.  Furthermore,  as  the 
first  edition  of  the  6  in.  Ordnance  Survey  map  shows  clearly,  this  is  a  meeting 
point  of  paths:  seven  paths  converge  here  from  all  round  the  compass.  Since 
meeting  places  of  hundreds  are  frequently  found  on  waste  land  at  the  junction 
of  parishes  and  paths,  the  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  hundred  might  have 
met  here  clearly  become  appreciable. 

Among  the  Godwin-Austen  papers  in  the  Guildford  Muniment  Room  there 
is  to  be  found  further  supporting  evidence.  In  a  manuscript  book  of  Henry 
Edmund  Austen  are  recorded  several  perambulations  of  the  bounds  of  Shalford 
parish.    The  following  extract  is  from  that  of  23  May,  1734.1 

"Then  crossed  directly  to  Rost  meat  hill  where  we  renewed  an  old  mark 
being  a  cross  cut  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  people  of  Wonersh 
seeing  us  as  they  were  at  a  distance  came  to  us  and  disputed  our  right  of 
coming  to  the  said  Hill  and  taking  in  so  much  of  the  Heath,  but  could  give  no 
reason  why  we  should  not,  though  they  had  with  them  near  a  hundred  people. 
But  one  of  their  own  people,  a  very  old  man  by  name  Daniel  Baker  who  for- 
merly lived  in  Shalford  said  he  remembered  that  the  parishioners  of  Shalford 
always  walked  to  the  top  of  the  said  hill  and  that  he  himself  about  twelve 
years  before  that  time  did  walk  the  Boundaries  of  Shalford  with  the  parishioners 
and  then  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  said  Hill  and  renewed  a  mark  that  was 
then  there." 

Two  things  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  account.  By  1734  there  was  no 
recollection  by  the  people  of  either  parish  of  why  the  parish  boundary  extended 
such  a  distance  up  to  the  Heath,  and  clearly  the  Wonersh  people  thought  it 
unjustifiable.  Secondly,  the  name  was  not  Rosemary  Hill  but  Roast  Meat  Hill. 
This  name  is  given  again  in  a  perambulation  of  1761 .  It  seems  very  improbable 
that  "Roast  Meat  Hill"  was  the  original  name  of  the  hill  and  it  is  presumably 
a  piece  of  folk-etymology.  Some  association  of  the  hill  with  roast  meat  is, 
however,  probably  enshrined  in  it.  Since  at  meetings  of  local  courts  food  and 
drink  was  provided,  this  again  points  to  the  hill  as  the  hundred  meeting  place. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  land  immediately  north  of  the  present  war 
memorial  is  level  and  would  have  been  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

To  support  the  contention  that  this  was  the  Blackheath  hundred  meeting 
place  we  have,  then,  the  following  points:  the  name  of  the  hundred  suggests 
a  meeting  place  on  the  heath;  the  neck  of  Shalford  parish  and  the  sunken 
paths  are  otherwise  difficult  to  explain;  this  was  waste  land,  physically 
suitable,  and  at  the  junction  of  four  parishes  and  seven  paths  coming  from 
all  directions  of  the  compass ;  and  there  is  some  support  from  its  place-name. 
Cumulatively,  these  points  may  be  felt  to  make  out  a  strong  case  that  this  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  hundred. 

Crawford  Knox. 

Seventeenth-Century  Lime-kiln,  Horley. — In  April  1961,  while  land  occupied 
by  the  Horley  Sewage  Works  below  Horley  Mill  was  being  levelled,  there  was 

*G.M.R.  43/545  (1). 
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uncovered  what  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  old  lime-kiln.  From  the 
description  of  those  who  found  it,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  circle  of  about 
20  feet  in  diameter,  marked  out  with  chalk  blocks.  Within  the  circle  was  a 
floor  of  ironstone  nodules.  The  site  is  now  covered  with  about  18  in.  of  soil, 
and  it  was  covered  before  a  careful  examination  of  it  could  be  made.  From 
the  fact  that  the  plan  was  circular  it  seems  that  it  was  in  use  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  before  brick-built  square  kilns  were  in  use.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  lime  was  in  great  demand  for  improving  the  heavy  grass 
and  arable  land  in  this  district. 

D.  MACLEOD. 

The  Old  Vicarage,  Vicarage  Lane,  Horley. — The  eighteenth -century  Vicarage, 
lately  known  as  Glebe  House,  was  demolished  in  1961,  and  in  what  used  to  be 
the  vicarage  garden  there  now  stand  three  blocks  of  flats.  The  site  has  been 
occupied  by  the  vicars  of  Horley  since  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  in  the  course  of  excavating  foundations 
and  laying  drains  some  traces  of  earlier  buildings  would  have  been  revealed. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  some  solid  timbers  were  discovered  well  below  the 
surface,  but  before  any  examination  could  be  made  the  site  was  covered  by  a 
concrete  floor.  And  so  it  happened  throughout.  About  the  only  relic  of  the 
old  vicarage  appears  to  be  the  mulberry  tree  which  used  to  stand  immediately 
before  the  front  door. 

D.  M. 

Eighteenth-century  Crossbow  from  Reigate. — A  mechanical  digger  being  used 
by  Mr.  J.  Bowry,  a  Reigate  landscape  gardener,  at  a  housing  site  at  Batts 
Hill,  Redhill,  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  3  to  6  feet  a  wood  and  metal  object 
encrusted  with  soil.  It  was  taken  to  the  contractor's  premises,  where  it  was 
noticed  by  someone  who  suspected  it  might  be  a  weapon.  Later,  it  was  handed 
to  Mr.  R.  G.  Ashdown  of  Pear  Tree  Hill,  Salfords,  near  Redhill,  a  collector  of 
old  weapons,  for  examination. 

Mr.  Ashdown  has  informed  the  writer  that  he  submitted  the  find  in  January 
1962  to  the  Tower  of  London  Armoury,  where  it  was  officially  described  by 
Mr.  \Y.  Reid  as  a  wood  stock  crossbow  with  steel  bow,  overall  length  31  inches, 
bow  span  24  inches,  trigger  assembly  stamped  "Green  Prescott."  Probably  it 
was  made  in  Lancashire  by  Green  c.  1780.  Mr.  Ashdown  has  restored  as  far 
as  possible  the  damaged  metal  and  yew  wood,  and  the  find  remains  in  his 
possession. 

A.  Buckland  Kent. 


REVIEW 

The  Vikings.  By  Johannes  Bronsted,  Hon.  F.S.A.  7J-x4g-.  Pp.  320,  24  pi. 
1960.  Pelican  Book. 
This  is  a  very  able  but  by  no  means  elementary  book  on  the  Vikings — the 
term  including  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Northmen  in  Russia  and  N.  America,  and 
the  Normans  in  pre-Conquest  England.  For  the  general  student  the  historical 
section  and  the  chapters  on  art  and  coins  need  supplementary  illustration, 
but  the  account  of  the  towns,  transport,  weapons,  customs  and  way  of  life 
is  well  illustrated  and  extremely  readable.  The  full  bibliography  of  Scandi- 
navian material  can  now  be  extended  by  recent  translations  of  works  by  H. 
Arbman  and  S.  Si  of  old. 

J.  L.  N. 
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PLATE   1 


(a)  Deerleap  Wood  South-eastern  Quadrant  after  Excavation 
(from  ENE). 


(b)  Deerleap  Wood  Mound  Proper,  shc 
Buried  Soil. 


wing  Turf  Structure  and 


PLATE  II 


(b)  Dekrleap  Wood  Stone  Capping,  showing  Straight  Eastern  Edge 
(from  SE). 


FLAT  I'.   J II 


(b)  Dee 


Wood  Stone  Capping  (from  S.)   (Thi 
Quadrant  has  been  Cut  Away). 


South-eastern 


PLATE  IV 


h    Deerleap  Wood  Ditch-section.   (West  Face  in   Trench  i,  from  NE). 


he  South-East. 

(Scale  =  tenths  of  a  metre). 


PLATE  V 


[a)  Skillet-handle  (?)  from  Alice  Holt.   ({)   (p.  34). 


{b)  Fragment  of  Kiln-Floor  (?)  from  Alice  Holt.  (£)  (p.  34). 


PLATE  VI 


(a)   Bronze  Head,  Titsey  Villa.    Guildford  Museum,  (c.  i) 
(p.  46). 


(b)  Bronze  Head,  Chiddingfold  Villa.    Guildford  Museum,   (c.  |) 

(P.  45). 


